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For the Companion. 


THE ARTILLERY OF HIGHFIELD. 


ship of Highfield had ceased to consider every 
other settler his neighbor, there had been jealousy 
and rivalry between the two hamlets within its | 
borders, one of which was known as the Ridge, | 
the other as the 
Hollow. Each had 
its meeting - house, 
tavern, store and 
blacksinith’s shop, 
and each one of 
these strove tooutdo 
its counterpart in 
the other village. 
But in its posses- 
sion of the only 
water-power in the 
town, the Hollow 
had a lead which the 
Ridge could never 
hope to overcome. 
This so rankled in 
the breasts of some 
Ridge people that 
they would go miles 


| 
| 








farther to poorer 3 4 
grist- and sawmills, , gh ? 
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ronize the excellent 
ones of the rival 
hamlet. The wiser 
ones would not sacrifice their own interests to | 
spite the people of the Hollow; and when they 
went there to make purchases they were treated | 
civilly. } 

In every town election there were rival candi- | 
dates for the more important offices, each sup- | 
ported by the Ridge or Hollow faction and its | 
adherents in other parts of the town. In these | 
contentions almost all the inhabitants took sides | 
with more or less warmth, although all were of | 
the same political party. } 

So long as their elders were so unwise as to | 
keep up this silly contention, the thoughtless boys | 
could scarcely fail to be filled with a hotter | 
animosity. 

Years before this unpleasant jealousy had 
arisen, the town had become possessed of an old | 
four-pounder gun, a relic of the War of 1812. It) 
was of use for no other purpose but to make a | 
noise. This, indeed, was all that was required of 
it now, and that only once a year, on the Fourth 
of July. 

When the rivalry of the Ridge and Hollow took | 
active form it became the chief object of the boys 
of each neighborhood to get possession, by force 
or strategy, of the venerable field-piece, and fire 
the first salute before daybreak on the morning 
of the national birthday. Neither party ever 
succeeded in holding the gun two successive 
years. 

On the last Fourth it was in the hands of the 
Hollow boys who, when the firing was over, had | 
carelessly left it at night in the street in front of 
the tavern, not supposing that it was in danger of 
present capture by the enemy when the next | 
occasion for its use was a year distant. 

Discovered in its unguarded state by a spy 
from the Ridge, a sufficient force was speedily | 
sathered to carry it off. It was hidden so success- 
fully as to baffle all attempts of the Hollow boys | 
to discover it. 

But few of the ‘“‘Ridgepoles,” as they were | 
derisively termed by their opponents, were in the | 
secret; and they were such tried and true veterans 
that it was impossible for the ‘Tadpoles,”’ as | 
they in turn called their enemies, to bribe or | 
cajole them into disclosing the hiding-place. 

Not till the evening of the third was the gun 
visible to any but the trusty few. Then it | 
appeared suddenly and mysteriously on the floor 
of Squire Bassett’s barn, which was situated on | 
the outskirts of the Ridge, not far from the road 
that ran westward to the Hollow, two miles 
distant. | 

Being at the end of the hamlet nearest the 
enemy, it was not the safest place that might 
have been chosen; but it was the most convenient. | 
It was guarded by a strong force of Ridgepoles, 
and it seemed impossible that the gun could now | 
fall into the hands of the other faction. 

Almost every boy of the Ridge and its environs | 
Was present at Bassett’s barn. Some stood about | 





floor, others dangled their legs from the edge of 
the empty scaffold, where they were dimly defined 
in the deepening gloom, 


| the rusty old gun, some squatted on the barn | on the barnyard wall 


| 


looking out into the gloom 
of the wide pasture, he would have seen 
slouching but agile figure of Gid Stokes, the 
champion loafer of the Hollow, stealing along the 


It was not easy for twenty boys to preserve | bushy fence-sides and then across the dim white- 
Since the days when every settler in the town- | perfect silence, but they restrained themselves so | ness of the daisies. 


far as to converse in low tones. It was not 


Gid was a man in years but a boy in spirit, 


| desirable that Squire Bassett should know they and the ringleader of the Tadpoles in all deeds of 
had taken possession of his barn, even by invita- 
tion of his two sons, Tom and Joe; and there 


daring, as well as their oracle in all matters 
pertaining to fishing and hunting and woodcraft, 
in which he was expert as an Indian. 
The hiding of the old roarer had been 
so skilfully done that it baffled even his 





might be enemies 
lurking about. 

Joe Bassett, the 
fattest and laziest 
boy of the com- 
pany, was lying 
on his back on a 
pile of left-over 
hay in the corner, 
idly playing with 
a pitchfork. 

“My! won't the Tadpoles 
howl when they hear the ol 
roarer speak in the morning!” 
he said, uttering a wheezy chuckle. 

“Let ‘em howl,”’ Bill Thompson whispered 
down from the scaffold. ‘She's a-going to 
deliver her roaration to the Ridge this year, in 
spite of ’em.”’ 

There was an emphatic response of ‘‘That’s 
so!’ from a dozen mouths. 

“I’m awful glad we've got her,’ Johnny 
Williams’s voice hissed out of a dark corner; 
“but I should think you fellers might tell us 
where you kep’ her hid so close.” 

*“An’ so should I,"’ growled Tim Barker, 
who sat astride the gun. 

“Wal, we kep’ her and we've got her, and 
we mean to keep her. The less that knows 
where she is, the less chance there 0’ the 
Tadpoles findin’ her.”’ 

‘‘Hush! I can hear somebody prowlin’ round 
outside o’ the barn!’’ came in a startled whisper 
from a boy who sat leaning against the bar of the 
great doors. 

A sudden 


is 


silence fell upon the company. 


Nothing could be heard but the soft twitter of the > 


swallows in their nests, and then the hush was 
as suddenly broken by the noisy fall of the pitch- 
fork, which Joe Bassett was balancing on his 
chin. 

This was immediately followed by the sound of 
footsteps hastily but cautiously scurrying away 
through the rank barnyard weeds. Half a dozen 
of the boys rushed out to discover the intruder, 
but after a fruitless search came straggling back 
to join in a general conjecture as to the cause of 
the disturbance. 

“«*T was your dog, Ase Phelps.” 

‘Well, ‘taint, for I tied him up ’fore I come 
from home.”’ 

“Like as not ‘twas a cat huntin’ round here 
after mice,’’ said Joe Bassett. ‘‘There’s lots of 


|’em, and ’twas one runnin’ up my trousers leg 


that made me drop the fork.” 

“It sounded just like a two-legged critter,’’ said 
Bill Thompson; ‘‘and it’s my idee it was some- 
body a-spyin’.”’ 

“’'Twa’n’t no Tadpole. They wouldn't think o’ 
lookin’ here,’’ said Tom Bassett. 

If his eyes could have penetrated the darkness, 
when he had sallied out with the others and stood 
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lynx-eyed quest. He knew the gun 
would be brought forth somewhere within 
the precincts of the Ridge the 
morning of the Fourth, and watched for 
this event with tireless vigilance. 

If Tom Bassett and his comrades had 
lingered a little longer outside the barn 
they might have heard, half a mile away, 
the twanging bass of a bull- 

frog’s bellow—the signal 
cry of the Tadpoles, now 
announcing the dis- 
covery of the cov- 

eted gun. 
An hour passed, 


before 


and the boys, hav- 
ing dismissed an- 
xiety 

the mysterious 


concerning 





footsteps, dis- 
cussed plans for 


the morrow. 


‘“‘We must start off with a reg'lar ol’ buster of 
a load,’’ Bill Thompson announced; ‘one that'll 
wake up every Tadpole in the Holler.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Ase Phelps, ‘‘and ram her 
half-full o’ grass. ‘That's what makes her talk.” 

‘An’ le’s haul her up top o’ the west hill for 
the first shot—right in sight o’ —’’ 

‘Hark! what’s that?’’ whispered the one next 
the door. 

All listened intently and then heard, ringing 
through the still air, a cry of ‘Fire! Fire!” 

There was an instantaneous stampede into the 
open air. There the alarm cry was more distinctly 
heard. 

‘Fire! Fire! Hopkins’s buildin’s is afire!”’ 

From behind the ridge that hid the buildings of 
the Hopkins farm the red glow of a conflagration 
shot up a broad glare on the low clouds. 

“Sam Hopkins, it’s your father’s buildin’s!’ 
cried Bill Thompson. ad 


‘Come on, boys! 

Away they went in a headlong, breakneck race, 
stumbling over stones and stumps, floundering 
through quagmires and tumbling pell-mell over 
fences, all thought of the precious gun driven for 
the time out of their heads by this most exciting 
object of interest. 

All were gone but Joe Bassett, who in vain 
called that some should stay and guard the gun. 
His voice was unheard or unheeded, and he was 
left alone, leaning against the bar from which 
one great door was swung open, listening to the 
tumultuous progress of his comrades and looking 
at the growing brightness of the fire. He could 


the | 


| . . : 
hear people hurrying toward it from the Ridge, 


cheering each other forward with loud calls. 

“I aint going stumbling and blundering over 
there for nothin’. Couldn't do no good if I went, 
no more’n they will. of ought to 
stayed an’ took care of the ol’ roarer.”’ 

He was startled by a stealthy trampling of 
many feet close at hand. In the next instant he 
saw a swarm of dimly defined figures advancing 
toward the barn, then heard a low voice 
almost at his side: 

“All right! Come on!” 

It flashed him that the 
indeed come, and that alone he was powerless to 
the gun. The pitchfork still in 
hand, and in that he felt a sudden inspiration. 

He ran back to the cannon, groped along the 
breech for the touch-hole, and having found it, 
thrust the fork-tines into it with all his 
might. broke it off close to the iron, 


Some "em 


and 


upon Tadpoles were 


save was his 


one of 

Then he 
and dropped silently into the deep manger beside 
the barn floor just as the enemy came swarming 
in to the easy capture of the gun. 

A dozen pairs of ready hands laid hold of it, 
and ten minutes later were trundling it away in 
swift retreat toward the Hollow. 

When everything had grown quiet again, Joe 
crept from his hiding-place and sat down on the 
threshold to await the return of his companions. 
The fire had burned out very quickly or had been 
extinguished, for there was but the faintest glow 
now shining up behind the crest of the low hill. 
Soon Joe heard the boys hastening back toward 
the barn, too late remembering the duty to which 
they had first appointed themselves. 






Joe asked of the first 


“Is the fire put out?" 
panting arriver. 

“’Twa’n’t nothin’ but a plaguy old brush- 
heap!"’ 

The disgusted Ridgepoles gathered about the 
door. 


“Why didn’t come along, Joe?’’ Bill 
Thompson asked. 

“Wal, Bill, I thought I'd stay and take care of 
the ol’ roarer.”’ 

‘An’ she’s all safe, aint she ?”’ 

“Yes; safe on the road to the Holler. You 
hadn’t been gone ten minutes when the Tadpoles 
come a whole swarm of ’em, an’ took her off.’’ 
Then he said, with an exultant tone that ill- 
comported with his tidings, ‘She won't do them 
no more good than she will us. I jest jabbed one 
o’ the pitchfork tines into the touch-hole and 
broke it short off, an’ she won’t talk again for 
nobody till it’s drilled out.’ 

‘‘Joe Bassett,”’ said big Bill Thompson, clasping 
the fat hero in his strong arms and giving hima 
bear-like hug, ‘‘you're a reg’lar brick. Three 
crows for the Ridge!”’ 

The Tadpoles, halting to rest with their prize 
on a hilltop half-way to the Hollow, heard with 
amazement the rallying cry of their adversaries, 
and attributed it to mere bravado. They sent 
back a no less exultant chorus of bullfrog music. 
When next morning they found to their deep 
dismay that the gun was spiked and voiceless, 
they learned how barren was their victory. 

“They played it mighty cute on us, settin’ that 


you 
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brush heap afire an’ foolin’ us away. "Twas that | 
Gid Stokes, I know,”’ said Bill ‘Thompson. | 

“Oh, dear me suz!’’ groaned Ase Phelps. 
“There won’t be no firin’ to the Ridge nor the | 
Holler neither. Jest think o*° Fourth o’ July 
*thout no firin’ !’’ 

“There will be to the Ridge, if you’re a mind 
to,”’ Joe Bassett dra wled. 

‘What d’ you mean ?”” 

‘‘Wal, there’s an ol’ fifty-six weight up in our | 
woodshed that’s got a hole in it most as big as | 
the bore of the ol’ roarer; an’ I heard father | 
tellin’ t’other day how they used to fire it, an’ 
how it made most as much noise as a cannon. 
We can get that an’ beat the Tadpoles at makin’ 
a noise, for all they’ve been so smart.” 

“Pshaw! How ye goin’ to touch it off *thout 
no place to ?”’ asked Ase, scornfully. 

“Yes, that’s what I'd like to know. Your ol’ 
fifty-six is in just the same fix as the ol’ roarer,”’ 
said Bill Thompson. ‘It can't be did.” 

“Now you just wait till I tell you,’’ Joe said, 
confidently. ‘Father told all about it. An’ he 
said they used to make a plug o’ wood that 
would drive into the hole all-killin’ tight, an’ 
they’d bore a hole right through it endways with 
a gimblit, and then they’d put in a charge of 
powder that would fill the hole in the fifty-six 
most full, an’ then they’d drive in the plug with 
a sledge an’ put primin’ in the hole in the plug, 
an’ stick in a slow-match made o’ brown paper 
soaked in saltpetre water, an’ touch her off an’ 
run, an’ then, sis, ker-boom! she'd go, *nough to 
split your head !”* 

“By jimminy, it can be did!’ cried Bill, as 
the practicability of the idea became apparent. 
“Hooray! Cock-a-rook-a-roooo!’’ He sounded 
the slogan of the Ridgepoles with such vigor and 
naturalness that the lords of half a dozen poultry 
yards sent back an answering challenge, while 
awakened farm-folk drowsily wondered if morn- 
ing had come so soon. 

Off tramped the boys as silently as boys could, 
and guided by the Bassetts, soon lifted the 
ponderous weight from the corner where it had 
lain useless and almost forgotten for many a 
year. Under tie same shelter were found pine 
wood for the plugs, a saw and a gimlet, and an 
old lantern wherewith to light their labors, which 
were undertaken in an outlying farmshed, secure 
from the chance of interruption. 

The improvised piece of ordnance, which was 
the largest weight belonging to the old-fashioned 
scales or balances in use before the invention of 
the modern platform scales, was a truncated cone 
with a loose ring of iron in the top, and in the 
bottom a hole three inches in diameter and of 
twice that depth, made in the casting for the 
purpose of nicely adjusting the weight, with 
pieces of lead driven into it. 

“But what are we goin’ to do for some slow 
matches ?’’ asked Bill, pausing a moment from 
his task of whittling a plug as he knelt before the 
lantern. ‘There was a moment of puzzled silence, 
till Sam Larkins cried gleefully : 

“Oh, cracky! I’ve got some punk I've been 
savin’ to light fire-crackers.”’ 

“There couldn’t be nothin’ better, unless ’twas 
blastin’ fuse, an’ that we haint got,” said Bill. 
So the work went on till plugs enough were 
prepared to more than match the powder. 

The dawn was creeping up the sky and over 
the quiet world, welcomed by the joyful song of 
the birds, when the novel mortar was in position 
on the chosen hilltop, and charged with a 
generous measure of powder. The plug was 
driven home and the hole in it primed, the bit of 
punk inserted and lighted, and the boys, scurrying 
to the shelter of an old wall, breathlessly awaited 
the first discharge. 

They could see the slender thread of smoke 
from the burning punk slowly spin up into the 
motionless air, and as they watched, it seemed as 
if the fire would never reach the powder. Then 
there was a hissing flash, followed by a leaping 
jet of flame and a roar that filled their hearts 
with é¢xultation, though it deafened them and 
took away their breath. 

When presently they breathed again, there 
went up such a lusty crow as never had been 
heard in Hightield. 

Great was the surprise of the Tadpoles when 
the unexpected thunder of the Ridge broke first 
upon their ears; and as at intervals it was 
repeated through the day they became sadder 
and more chapfallen, as they stood dejectedly 
around the silent roarer, watching the vain 








attempts of the blacksmith to drill out the steel , 


spike. 

It was the dullest, dreariest Fourth of July the 
Hollow had ever known. The feeble banging of 
pistols and popping of fire-crackers could not 
dispel the gloom. 

An hour before sundown the Ridgepoles were 
gathering around the fifty-six, m readiness for | 
the evening salute. 

“Say, fellers, I wanter make a short roration,”’ 
drawied Joe Bassett. 

“Speech! Speech!’’ cried a dozen voices; and 
Joe, clambering slowly to the top of a stump, 
began: 

“We've had a big celebration. 
Tadpoles clean out. They got the roarer, but we 
done the roarin’. Now we can ford to be mag— 
magnimanimous—well, ’ford to kinder go snucks 
with ‘em; an’ I move we take the ol’ fifty-six 
oyer to the Holler an’ give ’em a salute!" 

There was a quick response of ‘Good!’ 
“Hooray!” “Say we do!” 


We've beat the 


| to pass between meals. 


A pole was slipped through the ring of the 
weight, two boys laid hold of it, and off they 
went at a rattling pace toward the Hollow. 

Their magnanimity was met in a like spirit. 
Ridgepoles and ‘Tadpoles fraternized with right 





‘‘What are you goin’ to do if you can’t get-any 
at all—never ?”” 

“Oh, kill myself, p’r’aps. The river’s handy, 
}an’ there’s the car track, ye know. Work’s 
| scarce, but there’s plenty of ways fer a man to | 


That was what it was for—fire-crackers and all 
sorts of jolly things for the Fourth. 

It seemed to Jamie that he had been saving 
that money for years, to have a great ‘‘firing off’ 
frolic on that day of days. He was going to have 


good-will, and made the hillsides of the Hollow | put an end to hisself.”” The tramp could not | fire-crackers and torpedoes all day, and in the 


echo with the thunder of the fifty-six and the 
united chorus of bullfrog and chanticleer, till 


| every one but they was tired of the uproar. 


A cloud of sadness overcast Joe Bassett's good- 
humored face as he trudged homeward with his 
comrades. ‘ 

‘I've had my fun, an’ now I’ve got to tell 
father who broke his pitchfork !"’ 

Their elders in the two hamlets had set the 
boys the example in jealous rivalry; and now it 
seemed that they were wise enough to follow the 
more generous one of their juniors, for a kindlier 
spirit began to manifest itself. The citizens of 
the Ridge and the Hollow became as friendly as 
residents of the same township should be. 

Row .anp E. Rosinson. 
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A SWELTERING DAY. 


Long since the winds have died, and in the sky 
There lives no cloud to hint of nature’s grief; 
The sun glares ever, like an evil eye, 
nd withers flower and leaf. 
Selected. —James Whitcomb Riley. 
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For the Companion, 


JAMIE’S TRAMP. 


The tramp leaned against the door-frame and 
waited, while Nora, the cook, cut a slice of bread 
for him. Jamie went out to look at him. The 
man had said that he was hungry; that he had 
eaten nothing all that day. 

Jamie thought the first statement not surprising, 
for he had been hungry himself. In fact, Nora 
said he was always wanting something to eat. 
But he had never known so long a time as a day 
He went out to see how 
a man appeared who had been so near to star- 
vation. 

The man was ragged, for one thing. His face 
and hands were not clean, and his hat was dis- 
reputable. 

Jamie thrust his hands deep into his pockets— 
which were his first—and stared at the tramp. 
The tramp thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
stared at Jamie. 

‘Well, sonny ?”’ the man said. 

“Hello,’’ said Jamie. Then, after a pause, 
“You're going to have somethin’ to eat in half a 
minute. Can you wait?’ . 

The tramp thought that he could. Jamie felt 
relieved. 

“It’s going to be some bread ‘n’ coffee ’n’ 
potatoes. Do you like bread ’n’ coffee ’n’ pota- 
toes?’ he asked, thinking it would be unfortu- 
nate if the man were not fond of those edibles. 

“T aint fastidious,”’ grinned the visitor. ‘I can 
eat most anything.” 

“Are you a tramp?’’ Jamie asked. 

‘Well, that’s about the size of it,’’ said the 
man, bitterly. 

“Ts it fun, trampin’ ?”’ 


‘Well, that depends. Sometimes ’tis, ’n’ some- 


| times “taint.” ; 





This was indefinite. Jamie gazed with thought- 
ful eyes full into the face of the vagabond. 
“Are you always going to be atramp? Aint 


have told whether he really believed what he said, | 
or was merely ‘“‘chaffing”’ the boy. 
‘‘He’s a gamey little chap,’’ thought the tramp. 
“Well, you’re going to have some bread ’n’ | 
| coffee ’n’ potatoes, now,”’ said Jamie, as Nora 
| appeared with the food. ‘You can eat every bit, 
| an’ I'll get you some more if you want it.”” 
| The man sat down on the porch steps, using the | 
| top one for a table, and fell on the food with 
avidity. He must 
be dreadfully hun- 
| gry, Jamie thought. 
How dreadful it 
must be to be so 
hungry! 

“Aint you got no 
money—nothin’ to 
buy anythin’ with ?”’ 

‘“Nary a  cop- 
per,’ murmured the 
tramp, between his 
mouthfuls. 

“Tf you did have 
some money, an’ if 
you got some work, 
you wouldn't be 
trampin’, would 
you ?”’ the boy con- 
tinued, with com- 
miseration. 

‘‘Not much!” 
came the response 
from behind the 
coffee-cup. 

Jamie kept quiet 
for at least half a 
minute. 

He was thinking 
hard. He believed 
it all. This man was hungry, with no money to 
buy food, and unable to find work. Unless he 
soon found employment, he would kill himself. 

Jamie tried to think what he would do if he 
were in the tramp’s place, hungry and poor. The 
little boy concluded that he probably would feel 
much as the tramp did, and want to kill himself— 
after the Fourth, however. Jamie could. not 
imagine any anguish that would cause him to 
relinquish voluntarily the delights of that glorious 
day. 

The tramp ate every crumb, and threw his 
head back, turning his coffee-cup completely | 
upside down, to drain the last drop. 

- «Don’t you want some more bread ’n’ coffee 
| ’n’ potatoes ?”’ Jamie asked. 

‘““No, I guess not—thanky.”’ 

‘*You can have some more just as well as not.” 

“No, thanky, but I’m just as much obliged,” 
said the tramp. He picked up his old hat, which 
| he had laid aside, and slowly rose to go. 

“‘Good-by, Mr. Tramp,” said Jamie. 

“Good-by, sonny. You're a good one, you 
are.”” 

Jamie looked after him as he shuffled off, and | 
| thought: ‘Suppose no one gives him any supper, 
nor any breakfast, or dinner to-morrow, | 
and he grows very, very hungry again, 
and can’t find work, and finally kills 
himself? Wouldn’t that be dreadful ? 
And he hasn't one cent to buy anything | 
with—not a stick of candy, nor any 
ice-cream soda, nor bread and meat.” | 
Jamie sighed. 

“But if he had money, just a little 
money, to buy him something to eat 
until he got work !”" 

An idea came to Jamie. The mem- 
ory of a certain little bank in a certain 
corner of mamma’s upper bureau drawer 
flashed across his mind. 

The tramp was just shuffling out of 
the big yard when he heard the patter 
of little feet behind him, and a childish 
voice panting: “Oh, won't you please | 
wait, Mr. Tramp? Just a moment— | 
‘cause I've got somethin’ I want to 
give you. Won't you please wait ?"’ 

“All right, sonny.” 

“You won't go off ’til I come back ?”’ 

“No, I’m in no pertic’lar hurry. 
Time aint very pressin’. I'll wait.’ 

Jainie knew the front door was locked, 
so around to the back entrance he ran 
as fast as his legs could carry him. 
Nora had just come out for the plate 
and cup left by the tramp, but being 
used to Jamie’s way of ‘tearing around 
the corner and into the house like all 
| possessed,” as she said, she did not give his 
| hurried ingress a second thought. 
Mamma was away for the day. 














It was one of 





| in it. 


evening, the very moment it was dark enough, 
papa or Uncle Ned would touch off the blazing 
roman candles, and the rockets that ‘‘whizz’’ so as 
they shoot up into the sky and then melt away in 
beautiful falling stars. There would be lemonade 
and cake, and he was to sit up a whole hour later 
than usual. 

But if he gave away his money ? 
in Jamie’s mind dissolved like magic. i 

He looked at the 
little red bank, built 
like a house, with a 
slit in the chimney 
where the coins went 
in. Then he shook 
it, wondering what 
kind of a day the 
Fourth of July 
would be without 
fire-crackers. 

But there was that 
tramp! He would 
surely kill himself, 
sooner or later, if 
he were still hungry 
and unable to get 
work. Mamma had 
said we should al- 
ways heip those in 
trouble, and sacri- 
fice our pleasure to 
others. His favorite 
story, too, in the 
red-bound story - 
book, was ofa little 
boy who gave all his 
toys to a beggar 
child. 

He could not help 
wishing that the man had come around after the 
Fourth; but as he had not—well, there was no 
help for it. It would be terrible to think he had 
let the tramp go off and kill himself. 

Grasping the bank tightly in his hands he 
hurried down. The contents of the little red 
house jingled merrily as he descended the stairs, 
and flew through the house and out of the kitchen 
door. The tramp was waiting as he had prom- 
ised, looking aimlessly up and down the street. 

“T came fast’s I could,’’ Jamie panted. ‘I’ve 
got—somethin’ for you—this."’ He thrust the 
bank into the man’s grimy hand. 

‘“‘What’s this ?”’ the tramp inquired, in amaze- 
ment. 

“It’s my—my bank. An’ there's a lot of money 
I brought it out for you, an’ when you get 
awful hungry and are going to kill yourself, you 
can just open the bank and buy somethin’, you 
know. An’ please, Mr. Tramp, you aint going to 
stop huntin’ for work yet—are you ?”’ 

The man looked uncomfortable, as if he did not 


The picture 


know whether to laugh or to ery. 


‘*Hold on a bit, sonny, I don’t want yer money. 
Yer ma'll lick ye fer fetchin’ it out here. Trot it 
back, quick, afore she ketches ye.” 

“No, it’s for you,” insisted Jamie, planting 
himself firmly before the tramp, and placing his 
hands resolutely behind him. “My mamma's 
not at home, an’ besides, it’s my money, my very 
own. So you see I can give it away if I want to, 
and I want to give it to you.” 

The man turned the bank over and over in his 
hands. 

“You take it,’’ Jamie repeated. “I can get 
more, an’ you can’t. I guess my papa didn’t 
have so much trouble finding work as you do. 
He'll give me more if I ask him, and so will 
Uncle Ned. He’s got lots an’ lots of money, 
Uncle Ned has.” 

Jamie said this because mamma had told him 
that we should never give grudgingly, and he did 
not want the tramp to feel badly about taking it. 
Finally the man opened the bank. 

“You keep this,” he said, handing back the 
little red house. ‘It’s kind o’ onhandy fer me to 
carry. I’m much obliged, I’m sure. You're 
sure your ma won’t whale ye?"’ he asked dubi- 
ously, as he slipped the coins into his pocket. 

“It’s my own money,”. Jamie maintained, 
stoutly, ‘an’ I hope you'll get work—right 
away,’’ he added earnestly, wishing the tramp 
the best luck possible. 

“Thanky. Good-by, sonny!” 

“Good-by, Mr. ‘lramp!”’ answered Jamie. 

The tramp went on down the street, and the 
little boy back to the house with the empty bank 
in his hand. He put it carefully away in its 
corner in the bureau drawer, and when he came 
down-stairs again the tramp was out of sight. 

He did not know that the man had come back 
once, sorely tempted to lay the little hoard upon 


you got no little boys nor nothing ?”” asked Jamie, | the very few days on which she had ever left her | the front doorstep, ring the bell and leave. 


pityingly. 

“No, I haint,”’ said the man, somewhat abashed. 
The boy supposed that this reply referred to both 
questions. 

‘*What are you trampin’ for?’ asked the boy. 

“T’m a-lookin’ fer work. I’ve ben lookin’ fer 
work all summer.’’ The man shifted about 
uneasily. 


“An’ you couldn’t find any?” Jamie’s voice | 


expressed sympathy. 
“Nary a job.” 


| boy at home alone with the cook. 
| Up-stairs he tramped, and through the upper | 
hall and into mamma’s room. There, in the | 
corner of the bureau drawer, was the bank, and in | 
the bank were the gold dollar that Uncle Ned had | 
given him, and a bright quarter, and two dimes, 
and five nickels, and eighteen pennies. 
Jamie remembered how much was in the bank, 
because he had kept a strict account. Besides, he | 
| knew just how many roman candles and fire- 
| crackers and serpents the money would buy. | 








But the house and yard were imposing, and 
there were evidences in more ways than one that 
Jamie’s papa had ‘‘found work.” 

“Pshaw!" muttered the fellow to himself. 
“They’re rich. The little ccap can git more easy 
enough. What's this to rich folks? I'll keep 
2.” 

But as he shuffled off again, jingling the coin, 
he repeated his former statement: 

“That's a gamey little chap. He’s a good one 
now, I tell ye!”’ 
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Jamie and his papa ate dinner by themselves. 
It seemed strange without mamma, but Nora | 
fastened his napkin about his neck and slipped an | 
extra lump of sugar into his ‘‘cambric coffee,” a 
very little coffee in a good deal of milk and 
water. So Jamie did not miss mamma so much, 
after all. | 
‘“‘Papa,”’ he asked, ‘‘is work hard to get ?”’ | 

‘‘What kind, Jamie ?”’ | 

“Why, the kind that keeps folks from gettin’ | 
hungry, you know, an’ lets °em buy bread ’n’ 


coffee ’n’ potatoes. There was a man here this 
morning, an’ Nora gave him some bread ’n’ 


coffee ’n’ potatoes, an’ he said he couldn't find 
any work, papa. He was awful hungry. He 
ate a lot.” 

“Why didn’t you ask him if he didn’t want to | 
pitch into that woodpile?” asked his father, | 
smiling. ‘That has been waiting some days for | 
such as he.”” } 

“Oh dear, I didn’t know it!”’ exclaimed Jamie, 
ruefully. ‘Could I have told him he might saw | 
the wood, papa? The man would have been so | 
pleased! He said he’d been lookin’ all summer | 
for work.”’ 

“Allright. You'tell him, if you see him again, 
that he needn't look any longer,”’ said papa, and | 
there the subject dropped. | 

But Jamie thought about it a great deal. He | 
wished he could see the tramp again. He spun | 
his top and looked at his story-books and did | 
everything he could think of to pass away the | 
time. He missed mamma. He hoped she would | 
never go away to spend the day again, and leave 
him at home. } 

“If that tramp had known about the woodpile, | 
he would be working now, and I could be out in 
the back yard talking to him,”’ thought Jamie. | 

“Dear, dear, if I could only see the tramp and | 
tell him what papa said! The man would be so | 
pleased !”” | 

By and by Jamie went out to the gate and | 
looked up the street. Then he swung on the gate | 
awhile. Then he wondered if he could see the | 
tramp if he went to the corner. Mamma often 
let him go to the corner alone. 
care if he went there now. 








She would not 





Off he started, hatless, his hands in his beloved | 
pockets. Mamma had said that he must not 
carry his hands that way, but Jamie forgot. 
When he reached the corner nothing could be 
seen of the tramp; but beyond, on another street, 
was something that caused all thoughts of tramp 
and home to vanish—a hand-organ man and a 
monkey ! 

Jamie went a block farther. He concluded, | 
after watching the antics of the animal, that it | 
was almost as good as Fourth of July. All| 
intentions of becoming a policeman or a fireman 
were given up at once. He determined as soon 
as he was grown up to become a hand-organ 
man, and own a monkey. 

When, by and by, the man lifted the instru- 
ment and went on, the monkey perched upon his 
shoulder, Jamie went, too. He listened ecstati- 
cally to the organ-grinding, and laughed until he 
almost cried at the monkey. 

Each time that the man‘ changed his location, 
Jamie and a dozen other close adherents and 
admirers of the monkey moved on with him. 

But all this time they were getting farther and 
farther from Jamie’s home. By and by it 
occurred to him that he had gone far enough. 
Besides, he was hungry, and concluded he had 
better go home, else Nora would worry and tell 
mamma, who would never let him go to the corner 
alone again. But he was uncertain which way 
he ought to take. 

“I guess this is the street,”” Jamie said, doubt- 
fully but bravely, and trudged off. Alas! each 
Step carried him farther from that pleasant home | 
and big yard, and the woodpile that was waiting 
for the tramp. 

“I—I wish I’d soon get there!’ murmured | 
Jamie, after walking for what seemed a long 
distance. Somehow the houses looked unfamiliar. | 
They were not pretty, like his, and there was no 
grass in the yards—only stunted, trampled 
weeds. 

He did not think he would like to play with the 
children about there—they were so dirty. He 
Was afraid of the dogs, too. They came out of | 
the dirty door-yards and nosed about him and | 


were impolite—not in the least like Uncle Ned's 
dear little cocker spaniel. 

“T don’t b’lieve this is the way I came,”’ Jamie 
concluded, half-crying, turning into another 
street. 

But this was even worse than the other. He 
kept on, however, his tired little legs marching 
him past dingy stores and low grog-shops and 
children playing in the gutter. 

Now and then he saw a policeman, but Jamie 
did not think of speaking to one of them in his 
dilemma. He admired them, but he supposed 
their aim in life was to frighten and punish 
people, to flourish those dreadful clubs about 
their heads and march them off to jail—not to 
take to their homes little boys who had lost them- 
selves. 

Jamie began to feel weary and sad. He wanted 
to see mamma. He felt that if he were only at 
home again he would never tease Nora for 
cookies nor beat his drum in the kitchen. But 
maybe he would never be at home again nor see 
mamma; and oh dear, he wanted her so very 
badly! 

He wanted papa and Uncle Ned. He wished 
he had not lost himself. Jamie felt like sitting 
down on the dirty curb and indulging in a pro- 
longed wail. 

He did shed a few tears. He remembered that 
papa never cried, nor Uncle Ned, and that it 
was not manly; but he could not help the tears 
running down his dusty cheeks. 

By and by he came to the river. It was not 
pretty, as it used to be in the park where Uncle 
Ned had taken him. It was black, and the high 
banks were covered with dirt and refuse heaps, 
and so many tin cans that one wondered where 
they all could have come from. 

Jamie stood a moment, looking at the water. 
The street seemed to end there. ‘There were only 
dark alleys leading off to the right and left, and 
he knew that was not the way home. Just then 
some one called : 

“Hello, sonny! Well, I never 

The voice sounded familiar. Jamie looked 
around eagerly. There, back of him, a little to 
his left, sitting lazily on the high bank, was the 

tramp! 

Perhaps he was tired with his long day’s 
search for work. Jamie was delighted. 

“QO Mr. Tramp! Mr. Tramp!” he shouted, 
starting to run up to him. The man would 
take him home, and he would tell him about the 
work. Oh, he was so glad! 

But alas! in his haste he stepped on some- 
thing loose—one of those tin cans, perhaps. 
It rolled over, and Jamie lost his balance. He 
threw out his arms with a ery to save himself, 
but his hands clutched only air, and over and. 
down he went into the deep, dark water. 

When tea-time came at Jamie’s home every- 
thing was ready, and Jamie’s father had come 
home, but nobody thought of tasting a morsel 
of food. 

The father was running back and forth and 
telephoning, and walking up and down with 
white face and eager, anxious eyes. Nora was 
wringing her hands, and heaped reproachful 
brogue on herself for her carelessness. All the 
neighbors, large and small, were running about 
distracted, and the entire square was stirred up 
in an extraordinary manner when the tramp 
brought Jamie home. 

Jamie was dripping wet. Some one else was 
dripping, too. It was the tramp. 

The two were followed by a larger retinue of 
small boys than the organ man or monkey in 
their palmiest days ever boasted of. Jamie, 
resting languidly in his friend’s strong arms, 
thought it rather interesting to be the hero of the 
day, and cause so great a sensation; but more 
than anything else that he thought or felt was the 
joy of knowing that he was going home, and 
would soon see mamma. 


” 





The tramp came that day to Jamie’s house, and 
has never left it; that is, not to stay away; but 
he is no longer a tramp. . 

After the story had been told, in eager, dis- 
jointed sentences from Jamie and half shame- 
faced confessions from the man, Jamie’s father 
concluded that a tramp who would risk his life to 
save his son was not so worthless, after all, and 
told him so. Down in his heart the tramp thought 
so, too. Besides, Jamie said he must stay; so he 
stayed. 

He has long since graduated from the wood- 
sawing, and is the right-hand man of the place. 
He and Jamie are almost inseparable. 





Jamie tells people, ‘‘an’ he | 


*“T found him,’ 
found me, so we b’long to each other.” 
Mary E. CuILp. 
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AT GETTYSBURG. 


Here is no shadow of the grave, 
No shroud of pale oblivion, no tear, 
Nor coffin’d past; nor shall there ever be. 
For death is not the guerdon of the brave, 
Who conquered death and set their feet on fear; 
Upon this plain dwells Immortality. 
Saturday Review. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW THE BRITISH BEAT 
*PHRASTUS. 
“’N’ she says I sha’n’t spend one cent for 
crackers ner torpydoes, ner go down to see the | 





She says I’ve got 
to stay hum and keep still ¢Azs Fourth.”’ 

The prospect was evidently dire to Theophrastus 
Wilson, but the person to whom he poured out 
his woes only twinkled a pair of merry eyes. 


p’rade, ner any of the boys. 


Harvey Harris was several years older than 
’Phrastus, but he listened with an interest very 
comforting to the smaller boy. 

“She says I kin take the old hoss-pistle ’n’ fire 
it off once down behind the barn. ’N’ I kin tie 
dad’s old flag to a broomstick and wave it about 
all I wanter. Who wants an old broomstick 
‘round, anyway? That aint no Fourth of July.” 

’Phrastus sniffed—he almost snivelled. His 
hearer laughed outright. 

“Say, Phrastus, what under the canopy did 
you do last Fourth that makes Aunt Scilla settle 
down on you like this ?”’ 

“Nothin’,”’ said ’Phrastus, sullenly. 

“Oh pshaw! I know you and I know Aunt 
Priscilla. She’d never corner you up so close 
without some reason. Honest, now, out with it, 
and I'll see what I can do for you.” 

“There was the cat,” said ’"Phrastus, digging 
his toes into the ground. 

“What about the cat ?’’ 

‘She told me to give him his dinner, ’nd I put 
a fire-cracker under the pan. It didn't hurt him 
none, but he never come fer a week; "nd he won’t 
tech codfish sence.”’ 

“Oh, ho! Whatelse?”” | 

“The settin’ hen,’’ said ’Phrastus, scratching 
his right ear. ‘I knowed she wanted her broke 
up, ’n’ I bet a couple o’ crackers’d do it.”’ 

*“*Well, did they ?”’ 

“Guess you'd ’a’ thought so! They set the 
nest afire, and ’most burnt up the chicken-house.”’ 
’Phrastus actually grinned. 

“Ah, ha! Go ahead; that wasn’t all. 
put on the finishing touch ?”’ 

“I s’pose *twas the new wash-h’iler,”” said 
’Phrastus, frowning. ‘We tuk it ont behind the 
barn to light a bunch in. My, didn’t they pop! 
Then we fergot it teetotal, and come wash-day 


What 


| nobody knowed where the b’iler was.”’ 


“And when they 
found it ?”’ 

‘‘Suthin’ had step- | 
ped on it!”’ muttered | 
*Phrastus. “But [| 
don’t think folks 
ought to hold things 
a hull year.” 

Harvey threw his | 
head back and 
laughed so heartily | 
that ’Phrastus stop- | 
ped frowning and 
giggled. | 

‘Now look here,” | 
said Harvey, when 
he had had his laugh 
out, “I haven’t for- 
gotten how you 
found Frowsy for 
me last summer, 
and if you'll promise not to use them ‘round the 
house or the barn, or anywhere where they'll 
disturb Aunt ’Scilla, I'll put half a dozen packs 
under the big stone behind the barn for you 
Fourth of July morning.” 

“Tt’s awful good of you!"’ *Phrostus’s cheeks 
grew shining red. “There sha’n’t nobody hear | 
’em ’cept me; I'll take ‘em down to the woods. | 
And say, I’ll hunt your dog every time he gets | 
lost—don’t you give any other feller the job. | 


| 





What they got in that wagon ? | 

“It must be the English ram Mr. Turner's 
been buying,”’ said Harvey, as he turned to look. | 
“Gave two hundred dollars for him. I guess I'll 


| out 
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walk down 


” 


and see him when they take him 


‘“Two—hundred—dollars for a sheep!"’ ’Phras- 
tus hopped over the fence and trotted along by 
his friend’s side. ‘What a pile of money for 
one sheep! Say, Harvey, ’d you jest as lief put 
in a box of matches and a fi’-cent flag ‘stead of 


| two o’ them bunches ?”’ 


“Just exactly.” 

The turned into Mr. 
yard, and the boys followed it. 

“T bet I’d never pay them old British two hun- 
dred dollars for a sheep,’’ said ’Phrastus, thrusting 
his hands deep into his pockets as he watched the 
men carefully lower the Cotswold ram, “King 
George XII.,”’ to the ground. 

“What do you know about the British, Bub?” 
asked one of the men. 

“I know we whipped ‘em twicet—Fourth of 
July,’’ said ’Phrastus. 

‘Well, it seems they can beat us on 
sheep,’’ laughed the man. 

“I ‘spect if Mr. Turner had looked 
round he'd got jest as good a one in 
*Meriker for ten dollars!’’ cried 'Phrastus. 
“They can't beat us on anything!” 

Having reached the ground safely, King 
George stamped his royal foot and shook 
his curved horns. Then, as Mr. Turner 
entered the yard by a side gate, the ram 
dashed forward with unexpected quick- 


wagon Turner’s barn- 


ness, knocked his new owner’s feet from 
under him, and laid him flat on his 
back. 

*“He’s gota good smart temper,’’ re- 
marked one of the assistants, as King 
George appeared ready to charge the entire 
force. 

“Serves Mr. Turner right for spending 


so much money on an old British sheep,”’ 
’Phrastus whispered to Harvey. 
Aunt Priscilla noticed with surprise that 


’Phrastus neither whined nor pleaded when she 
Fourth of July edict. She 
repeated the command in order to keep her own 
resolution firm, for she dearly loved the mother- 
less boy, mischievous as he was. 

“You haint been giving him 
crackers or dossying him up, 
she inquired of her husband. 

“No, I aint,’’ responded Uncle Ben. ‘But jest 
think on’t, Perscilla! The heft of a boy’s livin’ 
is rumpus, and to choke him off on the Fourth! 
It's—well, it’s plaguy cruel! He'll bust.’’ 

“No, he won't! You jest let him alone, Ben- 
jamin Arbuckle. It’s time he learned that cats 
and wash-b’ilers and other folks had some rights 
on the Fourth of July ’s well’s boys.” 


reannounced her 


for fire- 
Ben ?”* 


money 
have ye, 





5)* 


‘Where you going, ’Phrastus ?”’ she demanded, 
when the Fourth at last arrived, as quiet in their 
immediate vicinity as if it had been a Sunday. 

“Down to Mr. Turner’s wood-lot to sail my 


| boats.” 


He had the boats conspicuously tucked under 
his arm. Aunt ‘Scilla regarded him with a 
mixture of remorse and suspicion. 

“You aint fired off your pistol yet ?’’ 

“No’m; don’t wanter. Once aint nothin’. 
sound as if it'd lost itself.”’ 

“Your pa’s flag is in there on the table. 

“That's had too much a‘ready.”’ 
*Phrastus had carefully studied up this smart 
speech in advance. 

“Hum!” Aunt Priscilla sniffed. ‘Well, go 
‘long then. If you go to that p’rade, sir, you 
know what you'll get.”’ 

“Aint goin’.”’ 

“And if I hear of your hanging round any of 
the other boys’ houses, you'll catch it!’’s 

“Yes'm.”’ 

’Phrastus slouched off with an air of deep- 
seated melancholy till the barn was between 
himself and Aunt ’Scilla’s remorseful eyes. 
Harvey had more than kept his promise, and 
’Phrastus executed the final steps of a war-dance. 

‘‘Aint he good, though! I'll hunt dogs for him 
allday. Look at these two big fellers! They'll 
do for Long Tom’s on the Chesapeake.”’ 

It was not yet nine o'clock, but there was every 
promise of a hot day. The leaves hung motion- 
less; the cattle were already seeking shade. 
*Phrastus rubbed his arm across his perspiring 
face. 

‘Wonder why it’s always so awful hot on the 
Fourth? Maybe there's so much fire 
everywhere. Wouldn't it be fun to have a snow 
fort ?”” 

He beguiled the way by a delightful fancy of 
flying snowballs, each carrying a lighted fire- 
cracker, until the climbing of the last fence 
brought him into the edge of the woods. 

Through the pond, a shallow drinking place for 
sheep, a small brook flowed. ’Phrastus sat down 
under a tree, and paddled his bare toes in the 
water with a sigh of content. 

“Tf there was only jest one other feller with 
me, wouldn’t it be prime? But then he’d have to 
pe the British and get beat, ‘cause I'm bound to 
be ’Merican.” 

’Phrastus had planned a naval engagement that 
should reverse a fact of history. One of Uncle 
Ben’s favorite stories was of the ship Chesapeake, 


It'd 


powder 


cause 


when the English ship Leopard forced her to strike 
her colors in a time of peace. Uncle Ben’s grand- 
father had been a sailor on the American vessel, 
and the story Uncle Ben loved to listen to as a 
child, he loved to tell to ’Phrastus. 

But ’Phrastus had determined that those ships 
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very different result. 


He began his preparations. The five-cent flag 


should meet again on Mr. Turner’s pond with a | 


“T haint been t’ the p’rade—lI haint! 
in a tree this hull everlastin’ Fourth, with Turner’s 


I stuck up | 


Tumbling is one of the most amusing of indoor 


rendered the Chesapeake top-heavy; so he stuck old ram a-buntin’ at it tryin’ to shake me down. | exercises, and one of the best for general develop- | 


it into the bank behind her. 


Truth compels me | I'd had to stayed there all night, too, likely, if | ment; 


to confess that ‘Phrastus showed very little gener- | |My. Turner’s Pete hadn’t come along. You jest | Any one who can turn a running or standing 


osity toward his imaginary foes. 
The Chesapeake was a full-rigged schooner, at | 


least eighteen inches long, with two rows of fire- | 


cracker guns on either side. ‘The English ship 
was only a third as large—a block of wood 
whittled roughly into the semblance of a boat, 
with one crooked, wobbling mast. Her comple- 
ment of guns was a meager half-dozen—three on 
a side. 

“For you're bound to be blowed skyer-higher 
anyway, you old Britisher,”’ said ’Phrastus. 

The two big fire-crackers were placed in position 
at the Chesapeake’s bow and stern, and the com- 
modore, joyfully striking a match, stooped down 
to fire his guns. 

Whack! ’Phrastus shot out into the pond, 
turning a somersauit, and scattering matches as 
he went. His line of motion was directly across 
the Chesapeake. Both her slender masts snapped, 
and the stately vessel careened till her whole 
armament slid off into the water. 


’Phrastus’s first thought, as he emerged puffing | 


and sputtering, was that the heat had exploded 
the fire-crackers all at once. But when he got the | 
water out of his eyes, he saw that the British had | 
received unexpected reinforcements. 

King George XII., arriving unperceived from 
the rear, had disposed of the American commo- 
dore, and now turned his attention to the stars 


and stripes, which he jammed into the bank with | 


repeated blows of his woolly head. 

The patriotic blood of ’Phrastus boiled. 

“Git out of that, you old British ram! Le’ my 
flag alone! I'll hit you with a rock, I will!’ 


He dug vainly about with his fingers in the | 


muddy bed of the pond, but 
found nothing larger than a 
small pebble. Meantime 
King George’s pointed feet 
were tramping his ammu- 
nition deep into the soil. 
’Phrastus lifted up his voice 
in reproach and lamenta- 
tion. 

“You're the meanest, 
meanest old sheep that ever 
was! We did beat you, 
we did, we did! Oh my 
flag —boo — m'f'r’-crackers 
—hoo—he’s a-sp’ilin’ every 
last one! I wish they’d 
bust and turn him wrong- 
side ou-ou-out.”” 

The howl drew King 
George's attention to the 
pond. He stood a moment 
with lowered horns, and 
then plunged threateningly 
forward, drawing back, 
however, as his feet touched 
the water. 

At the forward movement 
*Phrastus turned and ran. 
He reached the shore as 
King George came galloping around the curve. 

Up the nearest tree scrambled the small Amer- 
ican. It was not a very large one, and received 
a blow from King George’s head that almost 
shook the climber loose before he reached a place 
of safety in the crotch. 

For some time—’Phrastus afterward said ‘the 
hull mornin’,’’ but he was in no condition to 
judge—King George butted the tree, bringing 
down upon himself fresh explosions of tearful 
wrath, and all the breakable branches ’Phrastus 
could reach. Afterward he nibbled about in the 
vicinity, returning at intervals to renew the assault, 
and never going far enough away to permit the 
escape of his prisoner. 

Aunt ’Scilla’s dinner was late, for Uncle Ben 
went to the parade; but it was an exceptionally 
good one, and there was a puffy little turnover at 
*Phrastus’s place. Aunt ‘Scilla rang the little 
bell, and Uncle Ben rang the big bell, without 
bringing any small nephew forward to eat it. 

“After all I’ve said,” declared Aunt Priscilla, 
her lips growing ominously thin and tight, ‘that 
boy’s been and gone to the p’rade!’’ 

*“*Taint agin nature if he has,’’ said Uncle 
Ben. “When you stretch string too tight, it'll 


snap.” 
“Something’ll snap,’’ said Aunt ’Scilla. Her 
eyes did. ‘I’ve got to train up that boy in the 


way he should go, and I mean to do it. Don’t 
you dast say a word, Benjamin Arbuckle! If he 
don’t learn to go straight now, he’ll go crooked 
all his life.’’ 

After dinner, she cut two long lilac sprouts and 
trimmed them with ostentatious care. While she 
was washing dishes in the kitchen, Uncle Ben 
slyly cut tiny slashes along the whole length of 
each switch. 

It was the middle of the afternoon, when a boy 
with a dirty, tear-marked face and mud-stained 
clothes shuffled into the house. Under his arm 
he carried a dismasted toy schooner, and a 
dilapidated, five-cent American flag. 

‘So, Theophrastus Wilson,” greeted Aunt 
Scilla, “‘you've been to the p’rade afterall. Very 
well, sir, you’re going to remember this Fourth 
of July as long as you live. Come straight here.” 

She flourished one of the switches, and it fell to 
pieces in her astonished hands. 





| ast him.”’ 

When Harvey Harris heard of it he could not | 
resist saying, ‘‘So the British beat, eh, ’Phrastus ?”’ 
| Just that once!’’ said ’Phrastus. 

Mrs. FRANK LEE. 





THOUGHT AND SPEECH. 


Our whitest ris we never find 
Our ripest fruits we never reach, 
The Sowering moments of the mind 
Drop half their petals in our speech. 


—0O. W. Holmes. 
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For the Companion. 


THE HABIT OF EXERCISE. 
By Dr. 





Austin Flint. 


| Almost any one can distinguish a boy or a man 
who is accustomed to proper physical exercise by 
a certain ease and reserve power of movement 
| and an erect and graceful bearing. Indeed, in a 
man there is no grace without strength and a 

good command of the action of muscles. 

Many laborers and hard-working artisans are 
powerful men in certain directions, but their 


work usually calls into action restricted sets of | 
muscles, and leads to unsymmetrical development | 


and awkwardness. The same may be said of 
| many acrobats and persons who perform special 
| feats of strength. 

I doubt if any of the readers of The Companion 
| could wisely enter into competition with acrobats, 
and no one should attempt what are known as 
feats of strength before he has attained 
his full growth and development; but 
young persons, by judicious exercise, 
can lay the foundation for a life of 
physical vigor which one of indolent 
habit can never enjoy. 

I have often seen puny boys of twelve 
or fourteen years grow up under exer- 
cise into powerful, athletic men; and I 
venture to say that no one whose mus- 
cles have never been developed, and 
who seldom, if ever, completely fills his 
lungs, can feel the physical elasticity 
and animal exhilaration of absolutely 
perfect health. 

The physical life of a child calls for 
little guidance. Days of almost un- 
ceasing activity and ten hours of sweet 
and dreamless sleep, with good and 
abundant food, make up the careless 
and happy life of childhood; but at the 
age of twelve or fifteen years the intel- 
lectual and physical character takes a 
more definite form and direction, and 
physical education becomes nearly as 
important as mental and moral devel- 
opment. 

The habits of life during the few 
years of adolescence may develop a 
| Vigorous and healthy man, or one who, if not 
| feeble, certainly is not robust. 

How many are left behind in the struggle for 
existence and happiness from physical weakness 
alone! Those who have the will and the strength 
to work while others are compelled to rest have a 
great advantage; and no strong intellect can 
attain the full measure of its capacity if burdened 
with a feeble and ailing body. 

Physicians often have occasion to recommend 
systematic exercise, but a grown man finds this 
one of the most difficult prescriptions to follow. 
A boy, however, if well in health, has a natural 
liking for exercise, and takes kindly to gymnas- 
tics or athletics, especially if they be combined 
with amusement, or if he be excited by emula- 
tion. 

With these advantages on the side of instruc- 
tors, it is easy to give proper direction to physical 
training. The motto of a gymnasium where I 
have spent many hours during the last twenty- 
five years is, ‘‘Exercise, Health, Amusement.” 

Exercise and amusement should go hand-in- 
hand, and health will then take care of itself. 

It is a safe general proposition that feats of 
strength and endurance are not for those who are 
young and growing. There is hardly any form 
of gymnastic or athletic exercise that does not 
develop and train the muscles and require strength. 
But lifting heavy weights, running long distances, 
or anything that carries fatigue to the verge of | 
exhaustion is injurious to a person not fully | 
developed. 

There is plenty to do without this: Vaulting, 
ladder exercises, single bar, trapeze, suspended 


pulley weights, rowing-machines—all these will 
give enough indoor exercise to develop the arms , 


bells. 
Running short distances, jumping and tumbling, | 


the development. 

With the examples of older gymnasts and 
proper instruction at the beginning, very little 
guidance is necessary, except for the more diffi- 
|cult feats and for tumbling. 





| teaching, but in warning against danger. 


rings, parallel bars, light Indian clubs, light | 


and trunk without heavy lifting or large dumb- | 


A competent | 
| instructor, however, is of great use, not only in| 


front somersault, a back somersault, a ‘‘flip-flap,”’ 
a ‘“‘cart-wheel”” and hold a hand-balance is sure 
to be well and symmetrically developed. None 
of these feats require much strength. 

This form of exercise is too much neglected in 
gymnasiums, probably because skilled instruction 
is indispensable; but those colleges in which 
tumbling is cultivated turn out the best and most 
evenly developed men. 

No boarding-school or college is well organized 
without some sort of a gymnasium. During so 
many months in the year is it impossible to 
exercise out-of-doors that a gymnasium is indis- 
pensable; and gymnastics are an excellent prep- 
aration for athletic exercises in the open air. 

Boys and young men do not usually fancy 
calisthenics, regarding such exercise as effeminate, 
or at least unmanly; but this form of exercise, 
and the name itself, which is made up of the two 
Greek words signifying beauty and strength, 
appeal to the weaker sex. 

Calisthenics are simply a form of light gymnas- 
tic exercise. ‘The varied movements promote 
grace and lead to a moderate development of 
nearly all the muscles without any great fatigue. 
While they are very useful, there is no good 
reason why girls should not take some of the 
more severe forms of gymnastic exercise. There 
are many movements with trapeze, suspended 
“rings and similar apparatus requiring simply 
| practice and address arid but little strength, that 
might very well be practised by girls. 

But girls should never be allowed to lift heavy 
weights, use heavy dumb-bells, nor make any 
sudden or violent exertion, for reasons which 
every physician can readily understand. 

Few women fail to cut a more or less ridiculous 





when properly done, is one of the most graceful 
of physical exercises. Girls can easily be taught 
to run, and if they run well, 


assert itself. 
From a purely physical point of view, dancing 
is most admirable as a feminine accomplishment. 
It is unnecessary to say that certain outdoor 


A woman who walks, rides, rows or plays tennis 


thenics and light gymnastics are good preparations 
for outdoor sports. There are two forms of 


it is to be hoped will increase in popularity. 
These are fencing and swimming. 

Fencing is one of the very best of indoor 
exercises for general muscular development, and 
the cultivation of the eye and hand. If properly 
taught—and pupils should learn to fence with 
either hand—it calls into action nearly every 
muscle in the body. Furthermore, it is one of the 


rough and brutal, and is not unmanly for a man 
or unwomanly for a woman. 

In fencing, address can successfully cope with 
brute strength. In an expert fencer, every move- 
ment of the exercise itself is one of grace; and 
the indefinable physical charm which comes of 
strength and habit of muscular exertion is ever 
present. 

The other form of exercise, which can hardly 
be commended too highly, is swimming. Every 


to swim, if for nothing more than its usefulness 
as an exercise, and in promoting healthy action 
of the skin. 

Swimming is a light or a violent exercise, as 
you choose to make it. A good swimmer can 
exercise to the verge of exhaustion in one minute, 
or can swim for an indefinite time. There is no 
reason why a swimmer, man or woman, should 
not be able to swim five or ten miles except the 
loss of heat by long immersion in water. 

Girls usually are not properly taught to ‘swim. 
The main point is to learn in the beginning to 
swim with the least possible muscular effort, but 
to have all the effort tell in making progress 
through the water. When this has been accom- 
plished, fast swimming, the different kinds of 
stroke, swimming under water, diving, and all 
kinds of ‘‘fancy’’ swimming come naturally and 
easily. 

Swimming brings into play the entire muscular 
| system, and develops endurance and ‘wind ;”* and 
| every good swimmer will say that of all athletic 
exercises, swimming is the one which gives most 
| Pleasure at the time, and is followed by the most 
| delicious sense of physical satisfaction. But it is 
‘also true that its very merits are most likely to 
lead to excess, and it should be practised with 
caution. At the very beginning of an undue 
| feeling of chill or fatigue, the bather shou!d come 
| out of the water and secure a brisk reaction by 
| rubbing. 

In the case of any boy or girl without constitu- 
tional disease or deformity, even a small part of 





| 


with the other exercises mentioned, will complete the exercises I have mentioned, taken for a short | For was I not a “‘new pro?” 


time each day or each alternate day, will develop, 
not only a healthy man or woman, but one in 
whom nearly every physical advantage is brought 
out. 

One cannot imagine an awkward man or an 
ungraceful woman who can run, jump, ride, 


but this calls for competent instruction. | 


figure when they attempt to run; but running, | 


their natural | 
superiority in grace of movement over men will 


exercises are fully as useful to women as to men. | 


is usually one who enjoys good health; and calis- | 


exercise now somewhat in vogue for women, that | 


few exercises with an antagonist that is never | 


boy and girl, man and woman should know how | 


“Guess I shell ’member it,’’ whined ’Phrastus. | ordinary gymnastic exercises involve risk, but | well and easily when other parts of the human 
injury is liable to occur to an awkward beginner. | 


mechanism are undeveloped or rusty from disease. 
| Like most other good things, however, exercise 
may be overdone. 

When have we had enough? In the case of 
most of those who do not engage in manual labor, 
| this question is unnecessary, but this applies to 

persons who have arrived at what are called years 
| of discretion. Girls and boys, especially boys, 
| may overdo, and the effects may be serious. 

A half-hour actually spent in moderate exercise 
in the gymnasium is not too little, and an hour is 
not too much. A time of the day should be 
selected when digestion is not in active progress. 
Beginners should be careful to avoid exercise to 
the extent of anything approaching a feeling of 
exhaustion, and a good reaction after a bath 
following exercise, with a feeling of moderate 
fatigue that is by no means disagreeable, are 
indications that the exercise has been beneficial. 

For most persons a cold shower or sponge-bath 
is the best, but this should not be taken until the 
| perspiration is over and one has “cooled off,”’ say 
| ten or fifteen minutes after stopping work. 

The immediate effect of muscular exercise is to 
increase the respiratory processes, promote oxida- 
tion and discharge of effete matters by the lungs, 
skin and kidneys, and to raise the animal temper- 
ature. All this is natural, and this active dis- 
charge of fully oxidized effete matters diminishes 
or removes the liability to many diseases. 

Soreness of muscles, even when considerable, 
is not necessarily an indication that exercise has 
been excessive. This is almost inevitable at the 
beginning, and if exercise be persisted in, it 
passes off in a few days. Muscles when develop- 
ing are always sore at first; but straining the 
ligaments of a joint is quite a different thing. 
Whenever a joint is strained, it should be kept 
perfectly at rest until recovery is complete. 

It is impossible to set any limit, applicable to 
| all, beyond which exercise is injurious. So long 

as it is taken with a certain degree of physical 
enjoyment, and does not diminish the capacity for 
brain work, and so long as one eats, sleeps and 
feels well, exercise is not overdone. 
Systematically taken by the young, it gives the 
best chance for full and normal development; and 
in a grown man or woman, even fifteen or twenty 
minutes a day in a gymnasium or working with 
simple apparatus at home will keep the body in 
good condition. 
| In early life one can form habits of study and 
| thought which are invaluable and can with diffi- 
culty be acquired in later years. So it is with the 
| muscular system. If the habit of exercise be 
begun early and be prolonged into manhood or 
womanhood, it is easy enough to keep well and 
strong. 


| 
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For the Companion. 


IN A CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 


No less than three perfectly independent students 
of palmistry assured me that I had a hospital 
nurse’s hand. Under these circumstances I felt 
that it would be criminal to deprive suffering 
humanity of the benefit of my nursing powers. 
So I entered myself as a probationer at one of the 
great London hospitals for children, and soon 
obtained a vacancy. 

The matron was full of suavity as she took my 
fee. And when I girded on my brand new 
uniform in the cheerless attic which was to be my 

sleeping apartment, I felt that I should do 
| veritable wonders in the way of “laying a cool 
hand upon the aching brows of the little sufferers,” 
| which formed the chief part of a nurse's duties, 
as I then understood them. 

After that followed days of such wretchedness 
that even still I do not like to dwell upon them. 








And is not a “‘new 
pro” everybody's prey, and the victim of every- 
body's wrath ? 

In private families, whenever anything is torn 
or broken or missing, the blame is laid upon 
“that cat.’ In a hospital it is laid upon ‘that 
new pro.’’ And the poor “new pro” goes about 


Few | fence or swim well; and the brain does not work |in her clumsiness, lonely and confused and 
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miserable, with feet that are always aching and 
hands that are sore from unaccustomed scrubbing 
and sweeping; and she wishes she was dead, 
because she never seems to be able to do anything | 
right. At least, such was my experience. 

After a fortnight my feet ached a little less, 
and I picked up courage and began to take an | 
interest in the children. I may here confess that | 
apart from the children I 
found hospital life very de- 
pressing. Every one was 
so very matter-of-fact, and 
every one eternally talked 
“shop.” But the children 
were delightful and lovable. 

I think I see now the bright 
ward with its shining floors, 
its flowers and pictures, and 
the tiny beds immaculately 
neat ranged round the walls, 
and the children in their red 
jackets and white pinafores 
sitting up so strangely good 
and quiet, playing content- 


see them with their inconceivably thin little bodies 
and their big heads and their wizened, old, 
unbaby-like faces, lying all day wailing in their 
tiny cots. 

Babies do not, as a rule, thrive in a hospital. 
They seem to miss the crooning and the dandling 
and the petting which is their lot at home. Some 
of them, of course, are exceptions to this rule, 





edly with their toys. Even 
the naughtiest child seems to 
become good under the loving 
care and the gentle discipline 
of a hospital ward. 

The contrast between a 
child’s appearance when it 
is admitted, and the same 
child's appearance at the end 
of a week, is as marked as 
is the improvement in its be- 
havior. Perhaps it is on the 
principle, ‘Cleanliness is next to godliness,’* that 
their naughtiness vanishes with their dirt and 
their tangled hair. 

Although some of them bear evidence of having 
mothers who are very careless about them, the 
children’s first cry when they are frightened or in 
pain is, ‘Mamma! oh, mamma!”’ and all their 
conversations with each other turn upon two 








MASTER FRANK STEALS MILK. 


topics: ““W’en Oi used to be at ’ome with moy | 
mother ;’’ “*W’en Oi go ome to moy mother.” 

It was very touching, on visiting days, to see 
the parents and children together, and to hear | 
them exchanging their little news. The curious 
thing was that the fathers seemed to be, if 
possible, tenderer and more affectionate than the 
mothers. | 

On one occasion a tiny black-haired, brown- | 
skinned boy was admitted in the morning, | 
brought by his mother. All day he cried and 
sobbed and talked to himself of ‘‘papa,’’ in a 
jargon of baby French and broken English, till he 
fell asleep. About five o’clock in the afternoon | 
we heard a fierce altercation going on in the hall; 
a strange man’s voice in angry appeal, and the 
hall porter’s pompous tones in angry refusal. 

“But I say to you zat I will see im!” 

“Very sorry, sir, but my horders is to keep the | 
pytients’ parents from going into the wards with- 
out the doctor’s special permission.” 

However, the stranger held his ground, and the 
‘new case’? woke from his restless sleep and 
screamed, “Papa! Papa! Papa!’’ 

Ultimately the doctor brought into the ward a 
foreign-looking man with the appearance of a 
waiter, who rushed to the ‘new case's” bed and 
sinothered its occupant with kisses. Then he | 
turned to the astonished staff nurse with his eyes 
all swollen from crying, and gesticulating wildly, | 
Said; 

““My wife she take ze small one away wizout 
my permission while I am out, and I cannot live 
wizout him. I leave him not here one night, for | 
he will break ze heart if so! I am not poor; I | 
get him a French docteur, a French nurse if | 
necessaire!’’ Then he burst into a passion of 
tears. 

It was very irregular, and the doctor tried to 
persuade him to leave his little boy with us till | 
the morning; but he was impervious to reason. | 
So the child was wrapped up in a big blanket, and 
father and son drove off in a cab, clinging to each | 
other and sobbing in their vehement, un-British 
fashion. } 

Except when an incident of this sort occurs, 
the days in a medical ward are very much the 
Same. The doctor goes round, and the meals | 
arrive, and the medicines are given, and the | 
babies are endlessly fed. 

Ah, those babies! It used to rend my heart to | 








HAPPY WITH THEIR DOLLS. 


and go out the picture of health. There was a 
wee but very handsome baby boy in the ward in 
my time called Frank. Though he was only 
eight months old, he had a tremendous capacity 
for impishness. If he was left alone for half a 
minute with his feeding-bottle he always contrived 
to break it against the bars of his cot; and if by 
an ingenious arrangement of the bedclothes his 
efforts in this direction were 
foiled, he used to drop it out 
behind his pillow. He was al- 
ways extraordinarily raven- 
ous for his food, and used to 
work himself almost into a fit 
if he saw it even in the dim 
distance. 

One morning when Frank 
was washed and dressed he 
was laid on another baby’s 
bed whilst his own was being 
made. 
was called the “bogie man” 
on account of his elfin ap- 
pearance, was _ peacefully 
sucking his bottle. Suddenly 
the poor “bogie man’’ uttered 
a yell, and we perceived, 
to our astonishment, that 
Master Frank had crawled 
up to the other’s pillow and 
had snatched away the bot- 
tle, the contents of which he 
was luxuriously imbibing, lying on his back with 
his legs crossed like a young Turk. 

One night a baby died in the ward, and was 
taken down to the mortuary. In the morning 
its mother came very early as usual, and when 
she found the little cot empty she was terribly 
overcome. Said Jamie, a little fellow of five, 


| who suffered terribly at times and was hopelessly 


ill, “‘Wot’s that there lydy a-croyin’ fur, Bessie ?” 

Bessie, a motherly little person, replied in a 
hushed voice, “She’s a-croyin’ becos ’er little 
byby is gone to *eaven, and she can’t see it any 
more.” 

‘But,’ reasoned Jamie, ‘‘can’t she buy another 
one? My mother bought our byby from the 
doctor. She'd ’ave ’ad two if she’d ’ad pennies 
enough.” 

“Well, I expect this lydy aint got pennies 
enough to buy even one,”’ said Bessie. 

It was the same Jamie who said to me one day, 
when I was washing him, ‘““Nurse, my dadda 
often makes my mamma croy.”’ 

I at once pictured horrid scenes of wife-beating 
and cruelty, and replied with all the solemnity 
which I thought the occasion warranted, ‘Really, 
Jamie, and how is that ?”’ 

“Woy, ’e loses the studs of ‘is collars!’’ was 
Jamie's rejoinder. 

I wish I could remember half the amusing 
things I heard the children say, but at this 


| moment I can only recall one uther conversation. 


Two of them were well enough to sit up by the 
fire, and they were comparing notes about their 
mothers’ ailments. Said Charlie, with pride, 
“‘Moy mother ’as the dropsy! She’s as fat round 
as this’’—spreading out his arms. 

‘“Well,” said Daisy, somewhat wistfully, ‘“‘“moy 
mother aint got the dropsy, but she've got some- 
think wrong with ’er innards. I think it’s ’er 
gizzard as is principally affected.” 

Daisy and Charlie were the first two children 
who went home cured in my time. I shall never 
forget how sad I felt when they said to me 
triumphantly, at bedtime : 

‘*] say, nurse, the doctor says Oi’m to go ‘ome 
to-morrow, and sister's written to moy mother to 
fetch moy clothes.” 

The next day the poor little bundles of clothes 
arrived, clean and mended, for Daisy and Charlie 
had careful mothers. Presently from behind the 
screen emerged two fumny little figures. Could 


This other baby, who | 


that mite in the violet and gray striped stockings 
and the elastic side boots, and the faded petticoat 
hanging below the stained red velveteen dress, of 
which she seemed so hugely proud, really be 
Daisy, our pretty Daisy who used to look'such a 
picture in the dainty hospital garments? Could 
that boy in the patched corduroy suit be Charlie— 
‘bonnie Prince Charlie,’’ as we used to call him? 
Surely not. 

But Daisy and Charlie they 
were who put up their happy 
faces to be kissed, and who 
trotted off triumphantly to 
their poor homes, leaving us 
to meditate on the philosophy 
of clothes. 

Sometimes there is no such 
happy ending to a child’s 
sojourn in the hospital. Care 
and skill and the infinite re- 
sources of science are unavail- 
ing to stay the progress of 
the disease which has the lit- 
tle sufferer in its grasp, and 
a day comes when the chil- 
dren’s prattle is hushed and 
their gaiety is quenched, for 
they know that behind those 


painfully battling for breath. 


lamps are lit, and still the 
doctor stands by the cot and 
the nurses move noiselessly 
to and fro. 

By and by the doctor, look- 
ing very grave, goes quietly away, and the 
children, awe-struck and silent, wake from their 
| first sleep to see the sister reverently carrying 
|}a small form, white and shrouded, past them 
out of the ward. 

The pretty child feels now no more 
Those pains it lately felt before. 
All now is silent ; groans are fled— 
The child lies still, but is not dead, 
But rather like a flower, hid here 
To spring again another year. 
FRANCES WYNNE. 
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For the Companion. 


SCHOOLGIRLS. 


There is not in the world a more charming 
creature than a really nice, sweet-hearted school- 
| girl. Of course there are bad schoolgirls as well 
| as charming ones; but at present it is to the good 
| girls 1 am going to speak. 

Il count it among my happy fortunes to have 
been very much among young girls, and to know 
them as thoroughly as we know things which 
have become part and portion of our own lives. 
| I never see a schoolgiri without wondering, ‘What 

kind of woman will she be? What kind of life 
| will she have, and what is she going to do with 
her life ?”’ 

| The best quality of a good schoolgirl is her 
| sense of duty. This is comparatively a new sense 
| toa girl in her early ‘‘teens.’”’ Hitherto she has 
| depended upon her parents and her teachers, but 
| suddenly—she knows not how or when—there 
comes a feeling of her own individuality and 
responsibility. 

If she is a girl with strong principles, this new 
| sense has wonderful power over her. It makes 
| her learn the lessons she does not want to learn; 
| itexacts from her the last moment of her prac- 
tice; it renders her supersensitive about the most 

trifling obligation. 
| It commands many a self-sacrifice for which 
| she will receive no commendation except from 
| her own heart, and it induces her to give up her 
desires without any compulsion. 
This sense of duty is the foundation of a good 














“aS FAT ROUND AS THIS.” 


| girl’s character and life, and every one ought to 
examine herself severely to see if she possesses it. 

There is another test of fine character in a 
young girl—a disposition to select from noble 
song or story, some lofty ideal, and try to live 
up to it. Some of the loveliest girls 1 have known 
set to themselves the task of modelling their 
own characters upon the grandest conceptions of 
genius. 

With this predilection there is generally asso- 
ciated a tendency to commit to memory favorite 
passages of great poets and writers—an admirable 
habit, acting in an insensible and yet forceful way 
upon the growing intellect and morals. 


screens one of their number is | 


And the twilight falls and the | 





The schoolgirl is of all mortals most predis- 
posed to a genuine friendship, and from this 
source comes both danger and consolation. Young 
though she may be, she has a warmth of feeling 
and a loyalty of nature that make her attach- 
ments the most real things in life. 

I should personally prefer the friendship of a 
schoolgirl to that of much wiser and greater 
people. Wise and great people would probably 
crumple my letters into a ball, and throw them 
into the waste basket. A schoolgirl would put 
them away among her treasures, and when they 
were yellow with age read them tenderly to her 
children. 

But friendships become part of life, and if they 
are not wise may have tragic endings. At no 
time in a girl’s life is the influence of her own 
sex so great as when she is at school, and the 
most scrupulous care is then most of all required 
in order that she may learn to love both wisely 
and well. 

Nearly fifty years ago six girls who had studied 
together for some years made an agreement to 
write to each other on the first of each year; to 
help each other when in sorrow, and to stand 
| firmly together through good or evil fortune. 
They clasped hands over their compact, and 
kissed each other for its seal. 

Three of them still live in the same neighbor- 

hood. Their children played and studied together ; 
they took each others’ daughters into society and 
helped each others’ sons into business. Two of 
them have become connected by family inter- 
marriages. Every New Year they still write or 
| call upon each other. 
The fourth lies with her baby in the church 
| where she was christened, confirmed and married; 
but her grave is not forgotten. ‘The fifth is buried 
on a bare, treeless Austral plain; and the sixth is 
a busy woman, living in America, but never too 
busy to answer the New Year's renewal of the 
old bond. 

It is noticeable that as these women grow older, 
their letters grow longer and kinder, and are 
more full of “‘Do you remember ?”* 

Do not old friendships have a tendency to make 
those who enjoy the sweet relation of friends, 
more and more reminiscent in their nature ? 

Make your friendships—if they are wise ones—- 
in the days of your youth. ‘hen they will have 
in them the strength and warmth that will keep 
them alive as long as you live. Later friendships 
are colder and more prudent, and less to be 
depended on. 

Schoolgirls must remember also that education 
does not come from books. Lessons learned from 
books are only scaffolding for the use of the 
future builder. All that the best schools can do 
is to teach you how to use your own minds. 

Therefore, do not be helped over difficulties. 
| Master them! For though mental activity is at 

first an effort, it soon becomes a habit. Lady 
| Duff Gordon was not the less finely educated 
| because she had been taught no ‘‘accomplish- 
| ments’’ but these. 

Do not weary yourselves by walking or garden- 
ing before you begin your day’s study. The 
tired body will not serve the mind, however active 
the mind may be. 

Do not impose too much upon the mind. It has 
its limitations; and brain power is in youth easily 
over-stimulated and exhausted. I have known 
clever girls, who carried off all the prizes of their 
schools, to sink into lethargic, commonplace 
women, lying all day upon the sofa with a novel, 
and unable to sleep without chloral. 

Do not burden vour minds with mere technical 
knowledge. The dates of certain battles, and the 
number of men killed in them, are of no great 
importance. Learn rather what were the results 
—how they changed the geographical divisions of 
the country, or the social condition of the people. 

Find out the real meaning and worth 
of words you see constantly in the 
daily papers — such, for instance, as 
bonds, trade unions, home rule, ete. 
They are of more importance than the 
names of rivers in Paraguay, or the 
population of China. 

If you learn music, it is not enough to 
play some pieces from Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Chopin with correctness and brilli- 
ancy. Study the composers’ essentiai 
differences and be able to illustrate 
them. 

In like manner it will not profit vou 
to be able to work a problem in the 
higher mathematics if you cannot make 
a quick mental calculation of a bill of 
goods, or if you cannot check your own 
bank-book. 

In moral duties it is a good thing to 
learn collects and hymns, and to take 
notes of sermons; but it is an immeas- 
urably better thing to be quite truthful, 

for truth is the parent of all moral courage. 

So then if you think that in obedience to your 
conscience you must disobey an order do it openly, 
and give a reason for it. ‘To disobey secretly is to 
disintegrate your own character. 

For the same cause learn how to employ spare 
time usefully and pleasantly, so that you may 
never be tempted, under any circumstances, te 
prevaricate. 

Be kind to all under-teachers but take no unlaw- 
ful favor from them. It is better to be punished 
than to cause an injustice; and if there is any 
other sweet and gracious thing for a good school- 

| girl to translate into her daily life, it is comprised 
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in the lovable, loving command—Do unto others | 


as you would they should do unto you. 


AMELIA E. Barr. 


— 
PLAIN, BUT GOOD. 


She had no dazsling charms, no classic gra 
Nothing, you think, to win men’s he aces about her; 
Yet, looking at her sweet and gentle 
1 wonder what our lives would be without her. 
— Chambers’s Journal. 


os 
For the Companion. 


AUNT JANE’S BROTHER JOHN. 


In Two PARTS.—PartT II. 


On the first clean-clothes day, when the carrying 
home of baskets took her from under Aunt Jane’s 
eye and into the city, Lyddy began her search for 
her Uncle John. Aunt Jane never questioned her 
closely, and was not very particular about the 
amount of time she took, provided the clothes 
were carried safely. So if she walked fast, 
she could easily take half an hour each time 
for her own purposes without complaint from 
Aunt Jane. John Smith, number one, lived in 
No. 40 Barset Street. It was an out-of-the-way 
street, but Lyddy found it at last, and began 
counting the numbers. Past the seventies she 
went; past the sixties, the fifties. She was 
getting very near. 46, 44, 42,40! Yes, here was 
40. It was a grocer’s shop. 

In went Lyddy, very white, very much 
frightened, but bound to go through with it, 
though she felt quite sure prosperous Uncle 
John would not be here. 

A sandy-haired man in spectacles stood 
behind the counter. Lyddy leoked at him and 
hesitated. The man smiled affably. 

“Please, sir,” said Lyddy in a very small 
voice, summoning up all her courage, “please, 
sir, are you John Smith, and have you a Sister 
Jane?” 

“My name is. John Smith, but I haven’t any 
Sister Jane,” said the man. “I have a Sister 
Susan, though, if that will do.” 

“Oh, thank you, that won’t do at all!” cried 
Lyddy, much relieved. The little red-haired 
man wes not in the least her ideal uncle. 

She got out of the shop somehow—just how 
she never knew. She felt quite elated, for 
though she had not found her uncle, she had 
made a beginning. Next time it would be 

easier. 

The next time brought her no better luck, 
however, nor the next, nor the next. She 
found old men who growled at her, young 
men who laughed at her, and middle-aged men 
who were kind, and middle-aged men who 
were not kind. 

She found John Smiths who were butchers, 
bakers, candlestick-makers, but not one who 
had a Sister Jane. 

She was more than half-way down her list of 
names taken from the directory, and though 
she did not feel exactly discouraged, still she 

_ began to wish that she had begun at the other 
end and worked up. 

It was fun, though, to tell all her adventures 
to Rose Raynor on the doorstep. It gave her 
such a feeling of importance to have all the 
talking to do, while Rose just listened and 
exclaimed and admired. 

“John Smith, Banker, 100 Westminster Ave- 
nue.” Lyddy read it again and again; it was 
the next name on the list. She tried to make 
herself look very nice that afternoon, though 
as she had no hair to brush nor any gown but 
the green and purple, her attempts were some- 
what useless. 

She went up the steps of the Westminster 
Avenue mansion with a beating heart. She had a 
strange feeling that the end of her search was here. 

Mr. Smith was athome. She was shown through 
a fine hall intoalibrary. The splendor and beauty 
of it all dazed her. And it was all Uncle John’s? 
She felt more and more sure about that. 

It was a breathless moment. She looked up; 
there in a great arm-chair sat the uncle of her 
dreams—soft gray hair and beard, pleasant, kindly 
face, gold watch-chain and all. She was almost 
on the point of rushing to him and calling him 
uncle on the spot, but checked herself because 
she felt it would be wiser to make quite sure. 

“Please, sir, oh, please, sir,” she cried, “have 
you a Sister Jane?” 

“Yes,” answered 
prised. 

“Oh, I was sure you had, and you had a Sister 
Mary, too?” 

“Fes.” 

“And she is dead?” 

“Yes, she is dead.” 

Mr. Smith was growing more and more aston- 
ished. 

“Oh, I knew it!” burst out Lyddy, excitedly. 
Further confirmation seemed unnecessary. “I 
knew you were my uncle! Oh, please, sir, I’m 
Mary’s little girl! I’m Lyddy!” 

“Mary’s little girl?” echoed Mr. Smith. 

“Yes, and I live with Aunt Jane. She does 
ironing, and she is poor, and she does so want to 
buy Hiram Savage’s place, near the old farm, you 
know, and she said if she could only find you she’d 
be fixed. So I’ve been hunting and hunting for 
you, oh, ever so long! I’ve seen thirty-two John 
Smiths, but they none of them were right, and oh, 
won’t you buy the place for her? Iso want her to 
love me and kiss me, as Rose Raynor’s mother 
does her! I ’most guess she would if I could only 
get her the place.” 

Lyddy was so eager and excited that she quite 
forgot to be shy. She went close to the big arm- 
chair and looked up at Mr. Smith expectantly. 

Mr. Smith stretched out his arm and drew her 
still nearer. 

“My dear,” he said, kindly, “I am very sorry, 
but I’m afraid I am not the right John Smith, 
either. My Sister Jane keeps house for me, and 
my Sister Mary never had a little giri; she died 
when she was a little girl herself.” 

“And you aren’t Uncle John at all?” 


Mr. Smith, somewhat sur- 


| Smith. 





| 





It was a cruel disappointment. Lyddy couldn’t 
keep back the tears. She laid her head down 
against the back of the big arm-chair and cried. 


“I thought we were all fixed,” she sobbed apolo- | 


getically, “and I did so want you to be him! I 
guess I shall never find him now. None of ’em 
have Sister Janes—and I’m so tired hunting!” 

“There, there, don’t be disheartened!” said Mr. 
“You mustn’t let one failure discourage 
you.” 

“It isn’t one,” said Lyddy, hopelessly. 
thirty-three.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Smith, somewhat nonplussed. 


“It's 


“Well, if Mr. 33 is wrong, Mr. 34 may be right, you | 


know.” 


“Yes,” assented Lyddy, with a very faint little | time. 


smile. 
Mr. Smith opened the door for her himself, and 


| Brookfield. 
Poor, frightened, miserable Lyddy faltered | 


to wish that she had not ventured in; but before 
she could escape a door opened, and in it appeared 


an old man, gaunt and unkempt, his white hair | 
hopes; and then there was this uncle, ill and poor 


straggling over his eyes, his threadbare clothes 
hanging on his scarce-covered bones. 

He walked weakly, leaning on his cane. His 
hard face and sharp, black eyes looked anything 
but encouraging, and Lyddy shrank back. 

He eyed her suspiciously for a minute, and then 
demanded with a growl what she wanted. 

Alas for Lyddy! Alas for her hopes and dreams! 
This John Smith, this wretched, unlovable, poverty- 
stricken John Smith had a Sister Jane; he had a 
Sister Mary, too, and moreover he came from 
There was no room for doubt this 


out her story. 
The old man sank feebly into a chair, and sat 


slipped something into her hand when he bade | nodding his head from time to time, as she men- 


her good-by. It was a ten-dollar gold-piece. 
Talk of white elephants! 
that gold-piece. It weighed on Lyddy’s mind as | 


if it had been ten dollars’ worth of lead. 


“ Please, sir, 


everywhere, and if she found it of course the | couldn’t abide Jane! 
The possession of | and would buy youa farm, did you? What a joke! 
| Good land! 


whole story must come out. 
this gold-piece complicated matters seriously. 
The first night Lyddy slept with it under her 


pillow, and went through agonies of terror when | himself to and fro in his mirth. 


What to | said, dryly. 
do with it she did not know. Aunt Jane’s eye was | And Mary’s dead? 





tioned old home names; and when she told about 


They were nothing to | Hiram Savage’s place he chuckled. 


“And so you think I’m your uncle, do you?” he 


have you a Sister JaneP"’ 


And you thought I was rich 


What a joke!” 
He burst into a dry, cackling laugh, rocking 
Then, in the 


Aunt Jane came to call her in the morning. Then | midst of it, he fell to choking, and sank back 
she tucked it under one corner of the sitting-room | exhausted in his chair. 


carpet; but Aunt Jane’s eye seemed to her to rivet 


“You see how poor I am, don’t you, niece?” the 


itself on that particular spot the moment she | old man whined, as soon as he could speak again. 


entered the room. 

At last, in desperation, she buried it deep under 
the roots of her biggest rose geranium, and felt 
comparatively safe. 


| “A poor old man, sick and starving! 


| 


The woman 

who did for me tried to rob me. She thought I 

was sick and wouldn’t know, but I caught her.” 
He fell to laughing again. “It takes a sharp one 


Summer and hope and the list of John Smiths | to cheat me!” he chuckled. 


slowly wore away together. 
three names between her and failure. 
steps lagged a little, 
she was so tired of 
being disappointed. 
But she was bound to 
keep on. 

The first of the three 
remaining addresses 
brought her toa gloomy 
little house, crowded in 
between two taller 
ones. The blinds were 
shut, and the whole 
place had an uninhab- 
ited look. There was an 
old-fashioned knocker 
on the door, which Lyd- 
dy, standing on tiptoe, 
reached and let fall 
heavily. 

After a while she 
rapped again, but with. 
out result. Then she 
tried the handle. It 
turned, and the door 
opened. 

The narrow hall was 
very dark. So was the 
front room, the door of which stood open. From 
somewhere came a faint sound like the slow tap, 
tap of a cane. 

Lyddy stole softly into the room, and looked 
about her; but with the exception of three chairs 
and a table, there was nothing to see. 

Tap, tap came the cane. It had a dismal, uncanny 
sound in the dark, silent house, and Lyddy began 


Lyddy’s 


There were now only | 





Lyddy’s fear of him vanished when she saw how 
weak he was. She laid her warm little fingers 
quite boldly on his 
cold, claw-like hands. 

“Pm sorry you're 
sick,” she said. “I'll tell 
Aunt Jane, and she’ll 
come and take care of 
you.” 

“No, she won’t!” in- 
terrupted the old man, 
shrilly. “She won’t set 
foot here, mind you 
that. I won’t have 
her prying and spying 
about. Don’t you men- 
tion my name to her; 
do you hear?” 

He caught her arm 
with sudden strength, 
and shook her fiercely. 

“Oh, 1 won’t, I prom- 
ise I won’t!” cried 
Lyddy. 

She did what little 
she could to make him 
comfortable before she 
left. He was not a nice 
old man, but still he 
was her uncle, and she felt that she could not 
leave him so utterly uncared for and miserable. 

She thought he seemed loath to have her go, when 
she said good-by to him. He spoke quite gently, 
and after making her repeat her promise of silence, 
said he didn’t mind if she came again, if she 
wanted to. She cried herseif to sleep that night. 
She was wretchedly unhappy. 
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First, t there was the secret to be kept from Aunt 
Jane—that was a heavy load on her conscience. 
Then there was the terrible downfall of all her 


and alone, needing the help she did not know how 
to give, and which she shrank from giving, yet 
felt was a duty not to be shunned. 

No wonder she cried herself asleep! 

Lyddy was so listless and dispirited for the next 
few days that Aunt Jane did not know what to 
make of her. First she lectured, then she scolded; 
then, as a last resort, she tried a dose of rhubarb, 


| all of which made poor Lyddy more wretched 





than before. Tenderness and kisses would have 
been the correct prescription, but Aunt Jane was 
not physician enough to know that. 

At last, after fretting herself almost ill over her 
| perplexing secret, Lyddy remembered the buried 
gold-piece. That afternoon she dug it out of its 
hiding-place. She had just time to smooth the earth 
back round the roots of the geranium, and to slip 
the coin into her pocket, when Aunt Jane called 


“Well, I shouldn’t wonder if I was. | to her that the basket of clothes was ready. 
I always liked Mary, but I | 


The little house where her uncle lived seemed 
gloomier and stiller than before. Lyddy opened 
the door softly, with a sudden chilling sense of 
dread and apprehension. What if he had died 
there alone during her absence! 

He was sitting in his chair, however, sleeping 
heavily. He greeted Lyddy with an ungracious 
grunt when he awoke, and seemed much older 
and weaker. 

“So you’re back, are you?” he said. 

“Yes,” said Lyddy, “I’ve come to bring 
you this.” She held out the gold-piece as she 
spoke. “The other John Smith gave it to me, 
but I guess you want it more than me.” 

The old man’s dull eyes lighted up at the 
sight of the gold, which he snatched eagerly. 

“Good girl,” he mumbled, gleefully; “good 
girl, good girl. She remembers her poor old 
uncle, her poor, sick old uncle!” 

When Lyddy left he was still muttering to 
himself, and clutching the coin in his lean, 
withered old hands. 

After this Lyddy went every clean-clothes 
day on her distasteful errand of mercy, and 
after a while her uncle seemed really to show 
an odd sort of affection for her. 

One day she found that her work was over. 
The old man had died in the night, quite alone. 
Lyddy sat down in his big arm-chair and cried 
a little. She had not loved him, but she had 
been sorry for him; and then, after all, he was 
her uncle. And now Aunt Jane must be told. 
There was nothing else for it! 

Lyddy ran all the way home, so that she 
should have less time to think about it. She 
burst breathless into the kitchen, where Aunt 
Jane was fluting the lace border of a tiny 
cap, which she held perched on her fist. 

Half-sobbing, Lyddy told her story, beginning 
at the end, and working incoherently back 
to the beginning. 

Aunt Jane sank down on the nearest chair, 
the cap still perched on her fist, and exclaimed, 
“Why, Lyddy Peters!” and “Well, I never!” 
by turns. 

Lyddy was carried quite out of herself. She 
forgot her fear of Aunt Jane. “Oh,” she crie«|, 
“I thought if I found him for you, and got the 
farm, mebbe you’d love me, and kiss me, like 
Mrs. Raynor does Rose, and I wanted to bea 
help, oh, so bad! I suppose it is hard to have 
a care like me, but I guess it’s lots worse to be 
one, and now, oh dear! I’ve just made more 
bother, and you’ll never love me, and oh, I 
wish I was dead!” 

“Why, Lyddy Peters!” said Aunt Jane. 

“Oh dear! Oh dear!” sobbed Lyddy. 

“Don’t take on so, don’t, Lyddy,” said Aunt 
Jane, perplexed and troubled. “Mebbe I haint 
known how to take you, Lyddy. You see 

you’re different from us Smiths; we aint given to 
kissin’ and all that. But I love you, Lyddy; you 
might have known that, even if I am stiff at 
showing it.” 

Somehow Aunt Jane’s arms, cap, fluting-irons 
and all, found their way round Lyddy, and gath- 
ered her close, and Aunt Jane’s thin, pinched lips 
touched other lips for the first time in many years. 

By and by Aunt Jane put on her black alpaca, 
and tied her bonnet strings decorously, announcing 
that she must go and see to things. 

“Never mind saying anything to Emmeline 
Darcy about Brother John, Lyddy,” she said. “I'd 
never hear the last of it, if she knew.” 

She wrote down the address of the little house 
carefully, and then with her hand on the doorknob, 
turned and kissed Lyddy again. It was a brisk, 
business-like little “peck,” but Aunt Jane was 
new at kissing. Such as it was, it set Lyddy’s 
heart a-dancing; and as Aunt Jane went down the 
street there was something very like a smile to be 
seen on her grim face. 

She felt the soft touch of Lyddy’s lips still 
lingering on her own. She kept hearing, too, 
Lyddy’s tearful voice saying, “I thought mebbe 
you’d kiss me like Mrs. Raynor kisses Rose.” 
Poor Aunt Jane was quite startled and upset by 
this sudden revelation of Lyddy’s heart. 

“She aint a bit like us Smiths,” she said again 
wonderingly, and was conscious, as she said it, of 
an odd feeling of gladness. 

It was very late before she returned. When she 
did, it was in a state of tremendous excitement. 

“Well, I’ve seen the undertaker,” she said, 
fumbling nervously with her bonnet strings, ‘and 
I’ve nofified. and all, and everything is fixed. 
And, Lyddy, I’ve seen the neighbors, and lots of 
folks, and O Lyddy, he wasn’t poor at all! He was 
rich; nobody knows how rich. He’s been called 
‘Miser Smith’ for years! 

“Didn’t I always say he was one to get along? 
And, Lyddy, whatever he’s got, he’s left it all to 
you! There was a paper in his drawer saying 50. 
Not a will, exactly, but just as good, and —” 

And, lo and behold! Aunt Jane had kissed 
Lyddy again, and Lyddy’s arms were clasped 
around Aunt Jane’s neck, rumpling her collar 
shamefully, and whether they laughed, or whether 
they cried, or whether they did both together, 
cannot be told; but one thing is certain, that which- 
ever it was, it was all from sheer happiness. 
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“Oh, I don’t envy Rose Raynor even her pilg- | 


tails,” sighed Lyddy, contentedly, pressing her 
wet cheek boldly against the revered alpaca. 
“Lyddy,” said Aunt Jane by and by, “I guess 
we may as well tell Emmeline Darcy about Brother 
John after all.” CORNELIA RATHBONE. 





BUT ONCE YOUNG. 


Oh, years that hold our earlier prime! 
Youth, when we laughed and cried— 
There is no gate to let us back 
When once we stand outside! 


N. ¥. Independent. —Mary Darmester. 





For the Companion. 


ON THE HADRAMAUT SANDS. 
In TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


The Salvage of the Westgraves. 


We told the young sailor on board the stranded 
ship that we had seen his barrels up the mast, but 
did not understand their purpose. 

“What had those barrels to do with driving off 
the Arabs?” Graham asked. 

“They are naphtha barrels,” 
replied Hubert. “We have a 
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He accepted our proposition at once. We found 
that the cargo consisted of about a thousand 
barrels of kerosene, a hundred of naphtha, and a 
great quantity of pine sash, blinds and doors. 

That afternoon the tug was sent back to Aden to 
bring stevedores and a gang of shovel-men. A 
message was also despatched to be telegraphed to 
Pusey & Van Dorn, acquainting them with the 
stranding of the Westgraves, and the effort we 
were making to save the cargo and ship. We 
assumed that, as in the case of a distressed vessel 
at sea, we were justified in proceeding according 
to our best judgment, without waiting for owner’s 
advices, and that we should be entitled to salvage. 

Meantime we had to proceed on “speculation,” 
paying our expenses, which, after our gangs of 
workmen arrived, were heavy. Fortunately for 
us, the schooner was abundantly provisioned; 


otherwise we should hardly have been able to | 


subsist our men in so barren a place. 

In a week the cargo was hoisted out and piled 
on the beach. The schooner was shored up, and 
then the task of excavating the main trench and 
side trenches began. 

We had had twenty shovellers at work for ten 
days when a storm came on, and heavy seas partly 
filled up the trench. In fact, the sea-water troubled 


Holes were then bored in the heads of the barrels, 
and in these holes Hubert inserted bits of iron 
pipe. Graham and I looked on, much mystified. 
It was not until we saw him putting pieces of 
cable, loosely untwisted, into the pipes, that we 
perceived that his intention was to convert these 
barrels of kerosene into s0 many lamps or torches. 

He had planted out twenty-five barrels; and as 
the twilight deepened, he went around and lighted 
them all. 

After this he climbed aboard, went up the mizzen 
mast, and connected his deck hose with another of 
the three naphtha barrels aloft. Then he descended, 
straightened out the hose, and tried the nozzle at 
the end. 

“Now fetch on your Arabs!” 

“You think you can make 
Graham inquired. 

“Hotter than they will like.” 

But no Arabs appeared for four or five days. 
During this time the trenches about the schooner 
were completed for the most part, and the ticklish 
task was begun of lowering the hull by taking 
away the props, one by one, and readjusting them. 

As our young partner had predicted, the sand 
beneath the keel was displaced laterally by the 
ship’s weight. In this way we lowered the vessel 


said he. 
it hot for them?” 
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Suddenly several guns were discharged not far 
away, and I heard bullets whizz past. Then, in 
the obscurity beyond the torches, I perceived a 
dark line of men, from whore weapons the light 
began to shine as they stealthily advanced. A 
volley was fired, and from the darkness came a 
chorus of shrill screams. 

I fired three shots. Then, as a great crowd of 
men rushed forward, I threw down the carbine, to 
snatch the hose and nozzle; but meantime Hubert 
had come on deck. He grasped the nozzle before 
I could it, and in an instant there was a 
dazzling blaze. 

Fire seemed to fill the air all around the vessel to 
landward, as the naphtha fell on the barrel-lights. 
From left to right, back and forth, it flashed up, 
blaze following blaze. Our assailants were in the 
midst of flames. 

Most of them turned and ran back, but twelve or 
fifteen came through and raised two ladders against 
the rail. I threw these down into the 
trench before any of the men could climb up. Seeing 
themselves unsupported, the would-be boarders 
stole round beneath the stern and ran away along 
the beach. 

We fired twenty or thirty shots after them, and 
kept a sharp watch until daylight. Many of our 


reach 


vessel’s 


us a great deal until we constructed a partition | eight or nine feet, at which level, as we estimated | assailants must have been badly singed, and some, 


probably, injured by our bul 
lets. At dawn no one was in 
sight, either on the hills or 











quantity of it in cargo, going 
to a firm of gutta-percha man- 
ufacturers at Bombay. I had 
been looking for an attack on 
the vessel; so I got Jacob, the 
cook, to help me rig a tackle 
and block, and between us 
we hauled three barrels of 
naphtha up the mast. I then 
screwed spigots into them and 
connected deck hose and noz- 
zle with the spigots, as you 
see. It was very simple. The 
elevation of the barrels gave 
me a fine pressure-head. I 
could squirt naphtha fifty 
yards on all sides of the 
vessel. 

“The first party came round 
exhibiting the head of the 
Italian they had killed, and 
threatened us just before sun- 








set last night,” the young sail- 
or continued. “Six or seven 
of them brought the ladder 
you see lying down there on 


the sand, and tried to climb on board. We threw | dam and casing out of two hundred deal doors | her draught, she would float when the foot of the | 
They fired on us with their long | from the cargo, to protect the excavation and 


the ladder down. 
guns, but we sheltered ourselves behind 
bulwarks. The small party then went away. 

“But they returned not far from ten o’clock with 
a reinforcement, and more ladders and ropes and 
grapnels. 
tried to board. I played on them with naphtha— 
sent it all ovet them as they ran forward with 
their ladders. Jacob stood ready with a couple of 
firebrands from the galley in a kettle. I told him 
to throw a brand as high and as far as he could 
among them, and I hit it plump in the air with a 
jet of naphtha. You should have seen the fire- 
works then! In fact, there was an explosion. 
The whole air was in a flame. Our visitors ran 
away, howling—all but one of them, who remained 
behind and hasn’t stirred since.” 

“Well, you seem to be a military genius!” 
Graham exclaimed. “But I should have supposed 
that such a use of naphtha would have been dan- 
gerous to you and the cook.” 

“Not very, the way I managed it. The vapor of 
naphtha will explode when mixed with air, but 
the naphtha itself will not burn back along a jet 
from a nozzle. The naphtha launch people have 
proved that.” 

“Mr. Hubert, you do not appear like a sailor,” I 
said. 

“At present I am a sailor. But I left a good 
home to come to sea. A little difference of opinion 
did it. My family thought of making a minister 
of me, and I spent a year at the divinity school. 
They may succeed yet; but just now I am a sailor 
on my first voyage.” 

“Your first voyage appears to have ended a little 
unfortunately,” I remarked. 

“You think it has ended?” 
glance around and to seaward. 

“I should suppose it was, so far as this craft is 
concerned,” said Graham. 

“It’s a great pity,” he said. “A fine new vessel 
like this, worth fifty thousand dollars at least, not 
hurt in the hull worth speaking of, scarcely injured 
at all! It would be a shame to leave her here for 
Arabs to plunder and burn!” 

“I have been sounding the sand with an iron 
rod,” he remarked, after we had looked at the 
cargo below. “It’s all soft sand—no ledges. Why 
not dig a deep trench, let in the water, and float 
her out to sea? With the cargo out, she would 
draw but six feet.” 

The plan seemed so preposterous that Graham 
and I could not help laughing. 

“If you had the vessel on greased ways and dug 
a trench deep enough, that might answer,” Graham 
said. “But she stands bedded in the sand. How 
would you start her into the trench?” 

“My plan is to prop the hull on both sides, and 
then dig a deep, broad trench on each side of it. 
The weight of the vessel would then displace the 
sand and press it out into these side trenches. She 
Would settle down to a level where the sea-water, 
on being let in, would buoy her. Two or three 
tugs, or a steamer, would then be able to haul her 
out of the trench to sea, for the sands fall off 
rapidly into eight or ten feet of water.” 

“That is an idea, surely,” said Graham. “I don’t 
know whether it is a practicable one or not, but it 
18s worth considering.” 

We went down and sounded the sand, took the 
levels, calculated the effect of the tide, and studied 
the problem. 

“I believe we can do it! I really think it’s worth 
trying,” said Graham to me. “And why not take 
this young fellow into partnership? I suppose you 
see that he has a good head on his shoulders.” 


the 


he asked, with a 


They shouted and fired awhile, then | 
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prevent the sand from sliding back into it. 

Hubert proved a remarkably eflicient foreman 
of navvies, throwing off his own coat, and working 
like a beaver in the trench on occasion. 

During the third week the Ajax, which we had 
hired for a month, towed out four large dhows, or 
lighters, from Aden. We built a temporary jetty, 
transferred the sash, blinds and doors and a part 
of the oil and naphtha aboard them, and sent all 
into port. 

On the next day but one, while we were busily 
at work dredging sand in one of the side trenches, 
three Arabs came riding boldly down to us from 
the hills, followed by a guard of eight or ten 
spearmen in blue burnooses. The three mounted 
men wore silk khalats and handsome red fezzes, 
and had simitars at their sides. One of them 
carried a kind of mace. 

When within a few yards of us the mace-bearer 
harangued us with an air of authority. His speech 
was quite thrown away upon Graham, Hubert and 
myself, for we understood no Arabic. 

One of our Aden shovel-men, a Lascar, compre- 
hended what was said. He told us that these 
silken gentlemen were messengers from the 
“Sultan,” or chief, of Dahna, come to take posses- 
sion of the stranded ship. In the name of this 
very high personage we were forbidden to handle, 
remove, or in any way meddle with anything 
aboard it. 

“That means, I suppose, that this Sultan Some- 
body-or-Other intends to make way with it for his 
own behoof,” Graham observed. 

In earnest of this intention, the mace-bearer 
alighted, walked grandly to the bows of the vessel, 
and affixed there a yellow paper on which were 
divers Arabic characters. He had no more than 
stuck it there with blue wafer when Graham pulled 
it down, tore it in pieces, and scattered the frag- 
ments in his face. 

This threw the three Arabs into wild excite- 
ment. They screamed and gesticulated vehe- 
mently. The Lascar said they were threatening 
us with direst punishments. 

Graham bade him tell them to be off instantly, 
and tell their sultan that if we caught him about 
the wreck we should treat him as all bad and 
thievish sultans deserve to be treated. To show 
them we were in earnest, we cocked our breech- 
loaders. Then the party went away, seemingly 
much seandalized, and with none of the ceremony 
of their approach. 

The Lascar and several others of the laborers 
were alarmed, and expressed a desire to leave off 
work. They said the sultan would come with his 
army to destroy us. We bade them go on with the 
trench, and assured them that we would protect 
them. In fact, now that the tug was on the 
way to Aden with the dhows and cargo, we had no 
practicable means of retreat. We canvassed the 
situation. 

“What is our best course? 
had the most experience in fighting Arabs. 
is your opinion?” said Graham to Hubert. 

“I will take the contract to defend the ship,” 
said Hubert, quietly. He went down the side of 
the vessel and looked the ground over. At about 
sunset he set ten men torolling barrels of kerosene 
along the sands to various points around the 
schooner. He had holes dug and set the barrels 
in the sand, four or five yards apart, in a double 
row all around to landward, at a distance of from 
thirty to fifty yards from the bows. 

When the sand was filled in, the barrels stood 
with their heads about a foot above the surface. 


arson, you have 
What 








! dhows into Aden. 


trench was opened and the water, which leaked 
slowly in, should be fully admitted at high tide. 

While we were in the midst of this delicate job 
of removing the shorings, one of the workmen 
shouted that the Arabs were approaching in force. 

On the top of the coast hills, at a distance of 
about a mile, a large mounted party was visible. 
We left our work hastily, and the men were told 
to climb on board. With a glass, I counted thirty- 
eight dromedaries and fifty horses. We estimated 
that there was a force of two hundred men, with 
some sort of ensign flying. 

Through the glass we could see what appeared 
to be a little cannon, mounted on the back of a 
camel. The camel was soon made to kneel or lie 


down, and after twenty or thirty minutes, the gun | 


was discharged. Its projectile struck in the sand, 
two or three hundred yards from us. 
men went out and dug it up. 

It proved to be a round, black stone, weighing 
about a pound anda half. They were stoning us 
with a camel-gun! Loading the gun appeared to 
require nearly twenty minutes! 

Another stone was fired, but it fell no nearer 
than the first. We had been somewhat disturbed, 
but soon began to laugh. Graham took a breech- 
loader, and fired a few shots up the hill. It was a 
long range, but the bullets probably fell among 
the Arabs; for most of the party went out of sight 
behind the hill. 

They continued firing the camel-gun at intervals, 
till after sunset. As we expected an attack that 
night, Hubert lighted his barrel-lamps, and kept 
them burning. Two of our men did sentry duty. 
But we were not disturbed until sunrige, when the 
“amel-gun resumed its salutes; and for a time the 
workmen were held under shelter of the vessel. 
But as none of the stone missiles struck very 
near, we resumed our work. 

Meantime the Ajax returned, having towed the 
As we were now nearly ready 
for our grand effort to float the Westgraves, Graham 
set off in the tug, that afternoon, to 
return to Aden, in order, if possible, 


| to hire a second tug, and charter one 


of two or three small steamers which / 
ply between Aden and Red Sea ports. 1/ 
Four days afterward 


he returned with a large 

steam vessel, provided 

with powerful engines, - = 
which the Peninsular 

and Oriental Steamship --* 
Company had been us- — -s——* 
ing for carrying coal 

and for transhipping 

heavy freight. It cost us three hundred dollars a 
day. With it Graham brought a full equipment of 
hawsers, kedges and other apparatus. The Ajax 
also returned. 

Meantime we had defied and routed the sultan 
himself. It was conjectured afterward that the 
party of Arabs with the camel-gun was his advance 
guard. His majesty arrived late the third day 
after Graham left, with the main body of his men, 
whom he ordered to assault and capture the vessel. 

As usual with Arabs, they chose the small hours 
of morning for their time of attack. 
barrel-lamps were burning. He had, himself, 
watched till one o’clock, when I relieved him. 

It was not a very dark night, but there was no 
moon, and beyond the space illumined by the 
smoky barrel-lights, objects were not easily dis- 
tinguishable. I walked up and down the deck 
awhile, and then stood, for a time, leaning on the 
rail, looking absently at the barrel-lamps. 


One of the 





Hubert’s | 


along the shore. 
Graham 
noon. 


that after- 
Heavy weather set in 
that evening, and the steamer 
and tug were obliged to make 
| for a bay twenty miles dis- 
tant, where they were storm- 


came 


bound for two days. It was 
not till the third that the 
weather served for our effort. 
On the afternoon of the 
thirty-fourth day from the 
date we first reached the 


Westgraves, the coffer at the 
- foot of the trench was demol- 
~ ished and the water let in. 
| Then the schooner floated, 
well nigh or quite clear of the 
bottom of the trench in which 
her hull rested. 

We waited an hour for high 
water, while hawsers 
from the collier, each six hun- 
dred feet long, were brought 
ashore and made fast to the 
Both collier and 
tug were aligned with the trench, the tug leading. 
At a signal both started ahead under full steam. 

Our anxiety was over in a few moments. At the 
first strain, the three-master started, gathered 
headway, and moved out into deep water, while we 
cheered. The thing was done. The Westgraves 
was saved. We took her straight to Aden. 

We laid and for fifty 
thousand dollars’ salvage. It was not excessive. 
But for our resolute effort, the big schooner and 
her cargo would have been a total loss. Still the 
owners resisted our claim, and the case went to 
the British Marine Court, which awarded us fifty 
two thousand dollars. 

We had expended from our own money nearly 
eight thousand, and were at Aden four months in 
all. Inthe end there were about forty-two thou 
| sand clear, to divide between the three partners, 
with a gratuity for Bystriém and the cook. 

On the following week Graham and I sailed for 
Sydney, Australia, without our young partner, who 
had decided to return to America. We have never 
met him since. 

“I don’t believe they will make a parson of you, 
Hubert,” Graham said to him, as we bade him 
“Your chemical experiments on the 
Moslem are hardly in the theological line. Natu:e 
struck you out for a military engineer.” 

But we have heard since that he has really 
become a clergyman; and I have no doubt he isa 
good one. CreprRIC P. HOWE. 
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| THE STRASSBURG GOOSE-GAME. 


Should any boy reader of The Companion ever 
go to the old city of Strassburg in the summer- 
time, he may perhaps be lucky enough to see a 
new kind of outdoor sport; and if he does not 
find it exciting, and does not dream of introducing 
| it in America when he returns, he will be a queer 





Almost 
‘ itor to Strassburg climbs 
the great Minster tower, 

. counts the storks’ nests on 
the tops of the chimneys, 


boy. every vis- 


wonders how the steep, 
tiled roofs can be huddled so close together, and 
then looks far away over the fertile country 
beyond the city walls and thinks, if he is wise, 
|} that from this Minster tower one can see as 
beautiful a landscape as there is in the world. 

But the American boy does not always care for 
landscape; and if he will step to the very edge ot 
the platform and look down, he may find some 
thing more to his mind. He will see gray birds 
circling around the pinnacles and statues that 
make beautiful the huge facade of the building 
upon whose summit he stands, and his eye will go 
past the birds, down, down to the stone pavement, 
where men and horses are nothing but black 
specks, and the street winds down to the river. 

There, on the river, if it is toward evening, he 
may catch a glimpse of red and blue boats, and 
see a crowd of people along the river wall. If he 
asks the custodian of the tower what is going on 

| down there, he will be told that it is the Gdnsespiel, 
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goose-game? Climb down the winding tower 
stairs again, turn to the left over the castle square 
and walk through the narrow Calf Alley. In four 
or five minutes you will come out upon the II. 


the goose-game. But what in the world is the| The tall knight of the red boat is just upon him, 


standing very straight, and relying on his quick- 
ness of wrist more than his sureness of footing. 
The lance-tips glide together—touch. There is a 
cry of disappointment from the shore as the little 


The stream is broad and straight here for a| man straightens up; he has missed his cunning 


distance of two or three hundred yards. 
banks are lined with people. 
Just opposite is a little boat- 
landing, crowded with bare- 
headed young fellows talking 
and gesticulating as if they 
were disputing over an 

umpire. The game is 

about to begin. 









A dozen boats, each with a crew of four and a 
passenger, push off from the landing, half of 
them pulling up-stream fifty yards or so and 
then turning, while the other six go down-stream 
and turn in the same way. 

The boats now face one another. Projecting 
over the stern of each there is built a small plat- 
form, three feet long by two in width, originally 
designed for the use of fishermen in hauling their 
nets. It looks like a spring-board fastened there 
to dive from. 

The moment the boat turns, the passenger, who 
has been crouching in the stern with what looks 
like a long pole across his lap, rises and steps out 
upon the platform. It is a perfectly smooth 
board, and the barefooted passenger, clad in 
old clothes or even a bathing-suit, moves care- 
fully. 

Slowly he settles into position, with his weight 
well forward upon the left foot, and then raises to 
his breast the pole with which he has been 
balancing himself. You see now that it is nota 
pole, but a stout lance some eight feet long, with 
a crosspiece near the butt, and furnished with a 
leather tip about as large asa tennis ball. The 
young Alsatian is a knight of the tourney. 

From the janding comes the sudden crack of a 
pistol, and from opposite ends of the course two 
boats shoot forward, each with its motionless, 
upright figure in the stern. As they near each 
other there is a low word from the captains, and 
the oars are shipped. The crowd on the shore is 
hushed with excitement. 

The boats glide past each other in front of the 
landing, and just as their bows overlap, the 
upright figures lean forward a little, the lances 
touch, cross; that tall knight on the red boat 
gives the slightest turn to his wrist, and the tip of 
his lance slips in past his opponent's guard. 
There is a delighted cry from the watchful 
Alsatians on the bank, and the knight of the blue 
boat, pushed from his balance by that neat touch 
upon his breast, throws up his arms in a frantic 
effort to recover himself, and tumbles ingloriously 
backward into the warm black water. 

In a couple of seconds he comes up sputtering, 
and when you see the style in which he shakes 
the water out of his eyes, swims around for his 
lance and climbs laughingly to his platform 
again, you will understand why people say that 
the Alsatians are born web-footed, and why they 
call their favorite game the ‘‘goose-game.”’ 

Crack! goes the pistol again; and another pair 
of boats speed forward. That little fellow in a 
red shirt seems not more than half the size of his 
jaunty antagonist, but what a pose he has, as he 
settles himself upon his narrow, slippery standing- 
place! 

The wind blows his black hair down over his 
eyes, and he has barely time to dash it back with 
his right hand before the other boat is upon him. 
But he succeeds, and—hallo! That was pretty! 
He caught the tip of his opponent's lance fairly 
on the tip of his own, seemed to stiffen his left 
arm an instant, and the other fellow went over 
like a ten-pin; while the crowd roared with 
laughter, shouted all sorts of congratulations in 
mongrel French and Strassburg German, and 
chaffed the discomfited combatant so thoroughly 
when he came to the surface again that he looked 
as if he would have preferred to stay on the Ill 
bottom for the rest of his days. 

The twilight comes slowly in Strassburg, but 
when the time for the final contest arrives, and 
the tall fellow in white and the stocky youth with 
the red shirt are to close the evening’s struggles, 
it is almost too late to see clearly. It seems that 
they represent rival clubs. Their friends crowd 
down to the water’s edge to give advice, making 
such a tumult that the starting pistol can hardly 
be heard. 

Each man has had three victorious courses, 
though the little fellow has been forced to drop 
his lance once to save himself from falling. He 
grips it very hard now, crouching lower and 
lower as the oars come rattling into the boat. 





Both | thrust upon the tip, for his foe was too quick for 


him. Up go his 
elbows,— the other 
lance seems to 
twine around his 
own,—he tries to 
dodge,—but it is 
too late; the un- 
erring lance -tip 
catches him under 
the arm, and he 
splashes over into 
the Ill with a back 
somersault. 

His slender op- 
popent stands vic- 
toriously erect a 
* moment, but that 
last thrust has 
shaken his foot- 
ing. His lance 
waves wildly, but 
he fails to recover ; 
it drops from his 
hand, he sways 
over and then, 
folding his arms, 
goes down with dignity, like Julius Cesar. 

A chorus of shouts rises from both factions on 
the shore, and it is redoubled when each of the 
late combatants picks up the other’s lance, and 
they race side by side to the landing. 

It is already dusk upon the river. The warm 
flush across the tall white houses along the 
Fischerstaden has crept steadily higher while you 
were watching the goose-game, and now it is 
quite gone, though the Minster spire is still 
aglow, its airy lines grown frail against the sky, 
as if the stone were honeycombed with light. 

Buiss Perry. 
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SELF - SHAPED. 


There is no thought, word, deed of such as we, 
But molds us unto grace, or to disgrace, 
Though men are pleased to call their scapegoats “Fate.” 


Selected. —James Me Creedy. 
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GREECE IN DIFFICULTIES. 


The Kingdom of Greece, with a territory 
smaller than Maine and fewer people than 
Massachusetts, 
policy. Greek people and statesmen alike have 
long aspired to widen their boundaries at the 
expense of ‘Turkey. They hope to join to Greece 
a large number of adjacent people, whose ancestors 
were more or less Grecianized in ancient times. 

Under this ambition the Greeks have borrowed 
much money and spent it on armaments of 
various kinds. ‘They wished to be always ready 
to fight in case a good opportunity came for 
wresting something from Turkey. But during 
the last war between Russia and Turkey, Greece 
was not permitted to attack. 

Great Britain and France, two of the great 
powers that guarantee the independence of 
Greece, would not then let her move against 
Turkey. Russia, the third guarantor, did not 
desire Greek help, for Russia’s plan then was to 
further the. independence of Bulgaria, Roumania, 
Servia and Montenegro—powers that are rivals 
of Greece in hoping to get something by the 
dismemberment of Turkey. 

So the Greeks had to let pass the apparent 
opportunity for which they had prepared at large 
cost. Had they attacked Turkey on their own 
responsibility, they knew they could get nothing 
but hard knocks in the affray. 

So far Greece has to show for her ambition 
little except a large debt and an extravagant 
array of soldiers, forts and ships. More than 
half the public income is mortgaged to pay 
interest on the debt and sustain the forces. The 
rest of the income is not quite enough to pay the 
running expenses of the kingdom. Hence the 
public finances have been long in a bad way. 

For years the kingdom pursued the reckless 
policy of borrowing anew to pay old debts. In 
the spring of last year it became clear that this 
device could be resorted to but little longer. 
Then the king dismissed his ministers because 
they would not deal with the financial problem to 
suit him. 

In the subsequent general elections of May, last 
year, the people approved King George’s course 
by giving a large majority to M. Tricoupis, the 
most experienced of Greek statesmen, whom the 
king had called to his aid. M. Tricoupis then 
proceeded to deal with the finances, not so much 
by economizing as by borrowing once more. 

Foreign capitalists, mainly English, agreed to 
lend Greece what she sought, on one condition. 
To secure themselves they desired to collect a 
portion of the public revenue through their own 
agents, to be located in Athens. This was 
assented to by the Tricoupis ministry, and the 
bargain was about to be legalized when the king 
interfered again. He dismissed M. Tricoupis on 


the ground that the ministers meant to conclude 
the agreement without the assent of the Greek 
Chamber of Representatives. 

It remains to be seen whether the people will 
again approve the king’s course. Possibly they 


has a very ambitious foreign | 





may do so, for a good deal of public hostility 
was roused by M. Tricoupis’s proposed foreign | 
supervision of revenue collection. This was said | 
to impair Greek independence, and it is believed 
that the king’s real objection was against this | 
feature of the financial plan. | 

It does not now appear that Greece can pay 
promptly the next instalment due of interest on 
her public debt. But it is hoped that wealthy | 
Greeks, abroad and at home, will save the 
treasury from default. In that way the little 
kingdom has been rescued from several preceding | 
difficulties, and endowed with some great public 
institutions. | 

Fortunately the prospects of the country are 
brighter than might be supposed from the present 
difficulty. The Greeks are a people of great 
commercial energy; certain public works are | 
quickly improving their internal resources; they 
are so patriotic that they will bear heavy taxation 
rather than let their country go bankrupt; their 
difficulties can be surmounted by economy, 
particularly in military expenses; and it is | 
confidently expected that the severity of the crisis 
will drive them to prudent methods and give | 
them a happy issue out of their embarrassment. | 
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For the Companion. 
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A rosy and radiant ruby 
The heart of the summer glows, 
And a splendid sun-shot topaz 
The opulent autumn shows. 
The pearl and the changing opal 
Doth the pallid winter bring, 
But for me the emerald season, set 
With its diamond dews,—the spring! | 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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OUR IMMIGRATION LAWS. 


For a considerable number of years public 
sentiment in the United States has justified 
restrictive laws with regard to immigration. The 
first restrictive law of importance, shutting out 
paupers, convicts and other delinquents, was 
passed in 1882, and since that time several acts or 
amendments have been adopted which have been 
intended to prevent the importation of undesirable 
immigrants. 

By the laws as they now stand immigrants 
cannot come in, first, unless they pay or have | 
paid for them a tax of fifty cents each. They 
must be sent back, at the expense of the owner of | 
the ship that brought them, if they were ever 
convicted of a felony or any crime or misde- 
meanors involving moral turpitude, or if they 
have been supported by charity, if they are idiots, 
insane or likely to become a public charge, or if 
they have a loathsome or dangerous contagious | 
disease. 

Immigrants are excluded if they are polyga- 
mists, or brought into the country for immoral | 
purposes. 

They are excluded if they come under contract, 
express or implied, to perform labor in the United 
States, even when they come as the result of an 
advertisement promising employment published 
in a foreign newspaper. But domestic servants, 
actors, artists, singers, lecturers, ministers, and 
skilled laborers in industries new in the United 
States are excepted from this exclusion; and | 
state bureaus of immigration may advertise 
abroad for immigrants. 

Immigrants cannot come in if their passage is 
paid for with money of another, or if they are 
assisted by others to come; but to this exclusion 
the exception is made that persons living in the 
United States may send for a relative or friend | 
not in the excluded classes. | 





Any alien who, even though he was qualified 
to come in when he landed, becomes a public | 
charge within one year, must be sent back. 

All Chinese laborers are shut out. | 

Finally, by a law adopted in the present year, 
the burden of proof of the qualification of each 
immigrant to come in is put upon the masters of | 
ships by the requirement that they shall furnish | 
a manifest giving positive information concerning | 
each immigrant passenger, showing who he is 
and what his possessions and capabilities are, 
and that he is not in any of the excluded classes. 

What effect have all the restrictions had upon 
immigration? We may infer that the immigra- 
tion since 1882 might have been greater but for 
the contract labor law; but the bulk of immigra- | 
tion is well nigh as vast as ever, more than six | 
hundred and twenty thousand having come in the 
last fiscal year—a larger number than for any 
year since 1882. 

Nor can the character of the immigrants be 
said to have improved. 

The average amount of money brought by each 
immigrant in the second six months of the fiscal 
year ended June, 1892, was twenty dollars and 
nine cents—a small capital with which to begin 
life in a new country. 

Moreover, the country which sent us the richest 
immigrants, France, sent us a very small number, 
while the immigrants from the countries from 
which the most rapidly increasing immigration 
comes, namely, Poland, Italy and Hungary, 
brought an average of less than eleven dollars 
apiece. There were more than one hundred and 
thirty-two thousand of these miserably poor Poles, | 
Italians and Hungarians in the 1892 immigration, 
and only ten thousand of the comparatively well- 
to-do Frenchmen. | 

The report of the commissioner of immigration 
shows that nearly nine thousand Russian Jews 


| comfort, if not beauty, into it. 


came, in spite of the legislation intended to restrict 
assisted immigration, upon tickets furnished by 
the “Baron Hirsch Fund,” and nearly all of these 
immigrants were really destitute. 

The number of immigrants who were refused 
admission in the last fiscal year under the laws, 
three thousand seven hundred, was in the propor- 
tion of only one to one hundred and sixty-seven 
of those who were admitted. 

It is plain that the United States has not yet 
shown itself as inhospitable to undesirable immi- 
gration as it might well be. 


<-o- 
AN IRISH INCIDENT. 


Mrs. Ernest Hart, the energetic and noble 
Englishwoman who has recently re-introduced into 
the most desolate and poverty-stricken regions of 
Donegal, Ireland, the long-forgotten arts of weav- 


|ing, dyeing, lace-making and embroidery, had 


many obstacles to encounter of a serious nature, 
and some also as absurd as they were vexatious. 
When, for instance, she had discovered by long 


| and careful experiment, the secret of certain veg- 


etable dyes made from local mosses growing in the 
peat bogs, the superstitious Irish peasants flatly 
refused to gather or make use of the plants in 
question, which they had been taught by ancient 
tradition belonged to the fairies, and must not be 
disturbed under penalty of terrible disasters. 

She succeeded at length, however, in overcoming 
their prejudices, as well as the greater difficulties 
imposed by the wild and lonely region itself; its 
distance from any market, and the excessive cost 


| of transporting materials and products. 


The peasants, though ignorant, were ready to 


| learn and to work, and the industries she estab- 


lished prospered. Most of the work was, and of 
necessity must be, done by hand; but power was 
also needed, and it was a great day for Donegal 
when machinery arrived for the weaving-mill. 

So wild is the coast and so difficult of access that 
the machinery lay six weeks offshore in the hold 
of a steamer before it could be safely landed in 
open boats. When at last it was landed, there was 
still the formidable task of hauling it to its destina- 
tion over the rough and rocky “meal roads,” as 
they are called—roads made by the government in 
time of famine for the sake of giving employment 
to starving laborers, who were paid for their work 
in pennyworths of meal. 

All the horses in the district were pressed into 
service, but there were only nine of them, and they 
seemed possessed by the very spirit of mulishness. 

Accustomed only to pull carts, they refused 


| utterly to drag such an unfamiliar object asa great 
| boiler, or to be harnessed properly together for 


the purpose. Their obstinacy could not be over- 
come. 

At last it became necessary to adopt the sugges- 
tion of one ingenious Irishman, which was to 
harness each horse to his own familiar cart, rope 
the carts together, and fasten the boiler wagon to 
the last one. The horses then consented to move, 


| but this curious procession only succeeded in 
| acccomplishing a mile in three days. 


On the fourth day help arrived from an unex- 
pected quarter. A large party of constabulary— 
commonly regarded by the peasants as their great- 
est enemies—came along, on their way to enforce 
an eviction. The sheriff and a magistrate were 
with them, They offered their assistance, which 


| was accepted. 


The constables took the ropes. The weary peas- 
ants followed in the rear. The magistrate headed 
the line. The sheriff commanded it. The horses 
were unharnessed and led. The word was given, 
and the heavy boiler, with a long pull, a strong 
pull and a pull all together, not to speak of plenty 
of shoving behind, was hauled triumphantly to its 
place. 

It is from the industrial centres founded in 
Donegal by Mrs. Hart, that the workers come who 


|make the Irish village at the World’s Fair so 


attractive and interesting a place. 


~~ 
> 





A BANISHED QUEEN. 


Near the picturesque city of The Hague, the 
capital of the child-queen Wilhelmina’s dominions, 
is a great forest seamed with marshes. In its 
depths stands a small and ancient palace, concern- 
ing which a touching story is told. 

It was the residence of Queen Sophie, the wife 


| of the dissipated and vicious King William. The 


poor lady was banished to the House in the Wood, 
to make the best use she could of the remnant of 
her life. 

Her first work was to make of the forlorn palace 
a home. With her scanty income she brought 
She drained the 
neighboring marsh and built snug little dwellings 
for her work-people. She knew every man and 
woman among her laborers and servants, learned 
their history, gave them advice—in a word, ruled 
her tiny kingdom like a mother. 

She was an eager student, especially of history 
and science. Her drawing-room was frequented 
by wise men of the day. Her patronage was 


| small, but she set struggling artists on their way 


with shrewd judgment and helped scientific men 
with a keen intelligence of the character of their 
work and needs. It was owing to her influence 
and help that Mr. Motley was enabled to write 
the “History of the Dutch Republic.” 

In her moated grange this royal Mariana worked 
alone for the betterment of a country which had 
given her but a cold welcome. She organized 
charities, schools and asylums. 

By this one womans will the old palace, 
surrounded by bogs and swamps and aisles of 
mossy trees, became the warm heart of the Pays- 
Bas, from which many movements in that country, 
of reform and of science, drew help and vitality. 

Why should not every educated American 
woman make of her dwelling a House in the 
Wood? 

Some of the graduates of the women’s colleges 
have recently discussed vehemently “whether 
their duty called them to return to their families, 
to sacrifice their acquirements to the cooking stove 
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and sewing-machine, or to go out into the world to 
share in the pursuits of men.” 

A home, as this poor queen proved, is not 
merely a well-ordered kitchen and a sewing-room, 
but it may be also a life-giving centre of social 
and charitable and intellectual work. 

The college graduate who can make her home 
such a power in the community will have done 
more difficult and higher work than if she turned 
stock-broker or lighted a furnace as assaying 
chemist. 


* 
* 





LONG MEMORIES. 


Some characteristic stories of French diploma- 
tists are told by the Baronne d’Oberkirch in her 
“Mémoires.” 

When Prince Stahremberg was Austrian ambas- 
sador to France, the Duc de Choiseul was French 
minister of foreign affairs. Stahremberg made a 
call of ceremony upon the minister, who made him 
wait so long that he became impatient, and had his 
pame announced a second time. Then he was 
asked to wait a moment longer. 

He was indignant, and threatened to complain to 
the king. When he was introduced into De Choi- 
seul’s presence he cried: 

“Monsieur, for an hour you have kept waiting in 
an anteroom the ambassador of his majesty, the 
emperor, my master. Is this in accordance with 
some new political fancy? How shall I take this 
veiled insult? Were you busy?” 

“I confess,” said De Choiseul, smiling calmly, 
“that 1 was not particularly busy. I was finding 
the key toarebus. But I was, in my treatment of 
you, showing respect to the customs of the court 
of Vienna. There, under circumstances similar to 
these, Prince Kaunitz made me wait more than an 
hour in his anteroom. 1 thought I could not do 
better than to imitate him.” 

The prince thought this reply so witty that he 
could not help laughing and telling the story to all 
of his friends, and this was no doubt the most 
politic way to aecept the situation. 

About the time of the American revolution the 
French commander, De La Motte-Piquet, met, as 
he left Quiberon Bay, two American vessels which 
salitted him. He replied, according to ministerial 
instructions, with nine salutes of cannon, an honor 
to which the ships of the American republic were 
entitled. 

The English ambassador immediately asked an 
explanation of the French minister, De Vergennes. 

De Vergennes replied good-naturedly and as if 
he had hardly given the matter a thought: 

“Perhaps it was the echo of the salute that you 
gave to a Corsican war-ship when the king, my 
master, regarded Corsica as a rebel, as your ruler 
very well knew.” 


~2@o- 
> 





FIGURES AND FACTS. 


“Figures cannot lie.” 

“Anything may be proved by figures.” 

Which of these sayings is true? When one sees 
how perversely statistics may be twisted to sustain 
a false theory, it is hard to place the blame where 
it belongs—on the ignorance or malice of the 
adroit advocate who distorts the figures rather 
than on the hard facts themselves—until a general 
statistician and honest thinker comes forward to 
put the figures in their right light, and make the 
facts tell their true story. 

Here is a case in point. It seems axiomatic to 
say that illiteracy is the friend of vice and crime. 

“But stop,” argue in substance some would-be 
statisticians. “If that is so, the majority of crimi- 
nals should be illiterate. But in fact they are not. 
Thus, returns from the prisons of seventeen states 
show that out of one hundred and ten thousand 
prisoners less than one-fourth were unable to read 
or write. Shall we not argue that education only 
makes more intelligent, and hence more dan- 
gerous, criminals, not fewer?” 

Professor W. T. Harris, the Commissioner of 
Education, has lately taken the trouble to expose 
thoroughly the fallacy of this reasoning. 

Of the whole population of the seventeen states 
cited above, only about four per cent. was illiter- 
ate; so that this four per cent. furnished one- 
quarter of the inmates of the jail, while the 
remaining ninety-six per cent. of the population 
furnished three-fourths. 

Therefore the illiterate population furnished 
more than six times its natural quota of criminals 
—natural, that is, according to the ratio of popula- 
tion. 

No! The American common school is not the 
nursery of the jail. It teaches self-respect, self- 
reliance and the intelligence which incites to 
productive industry, not the low cunning which 
ends in crime. 


~~. 
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IF HE LIVED LONG ENOUGH. 


There were not many people about General 
Grant during the last years of the war who 
ventured to say things “to his face” which were 
not complimentary; though Grant was very far 
from being overbearing. His manner exacted 
respect and his rank spared him from ordinary 
criticism. But there are other ways of expressing 
a criticism than by “speaking right out.” 

Soon after Grant had taken command in Virginia, 
officers occasionally began to remark that the 
campaign was not progressing with the speed 
which was expected of the new Western com- 
mander. Grant was on very good terms with 
Rufus Ingalls, quartermaster-general, who had his 
views on this subject. 

Beside his views, General Ingalls had a spotted 
dog of which he was very fond. This animal was 
& worthless and quarrelsome cur, and was despised 
by every one else in the camp. Sarcastic remarks 
concerning it were common among the officers. 

One day General Grant met Ingalls accompany- 
ing this dog about the camp, and said to him: 

“Ingalls, do you expect to take this dog into 
Richmond with you?” 

“I guess so, general,” answered the quarter- 
master-general. “I understand he comes of a 
long-lived race!” 

It is probable that General Grant found his 


usual reticence handy to fall back upon on this 
occasion. And it may be added that Ingalls and 
his spotted dog entered Richmond sooner than 
either of them expected to. 


TWISTED WORDS. 


The English language is remarkable for the 
number of its words which have been completely 
changed in their significance since they first came 
into use. In some cases their meaning has been 
exactly reversed. A familiar example of this is 
the word “let,” which Shakespeare uses several 
times with the meaning to hinder. “I'll make a 
ghost of him that lets me,” Hamlet exclaims, 
meaning “him that stops me;” and Viola says in 
“Twelfth Night,” “If nothing /ets to make us happy 
both.” 


The word is used in the same sense in the Bible, 
as in II. Thessalonians, 2: 7—‘*He who now letteth 
will let, until he be taken out of the way.” 

However, the “let” which means to hinder has 
probably another etymology from the one which 
means to permit; and in the Bible, and in Shake- 
speare’s works as well, “let” is often used in the 
sense usual at the present day. 

“Ravel” and “unravel” mean exactly the same 
thing, though at one time to unravel probably 
meant to reduce confusion to order. 

Sometimes a comparatively short time suffices to 
set a word adrift from its original and true mean- 
ing, and to cause ag oy to forget what its real 
| significance is. This is illustrated in our word 
“tumbler,” meaning a drinking glass which sits 


as in the case of a goblet. What a “tumbler” really 
is may be inferred from an extract from a gentle- 
man’s diary, written in 1803—an extract which, by 
the way, throws a powerful light upon the social 
customs of that day, as well as upon the origin ofa 
familiar word. The entry in the diary is as follows: 

“Had a few friends to dinner. Tried my new 
— Very successful; all got drunk 
early. 

These tumbling-glasses, soon called tumblers “for 
short,” were made with a round or pointed bottom, 
so that they could not be set down when they con- 
tained liquids without falling over and spilling. 
| They were made as a sort of joke, and to conduce 
| to rapid drinking. 

But soon the name was applied to a glass which 
had no “foot,” but was cut off so squarely across 
the bottom that it stood firmly on the table, so that 
it was really less likely to “tumble” than an ordi- 
nary goblet. A generation sufficed to see the 
change wrought in the use of this word, and the 
complete disappearance of the original signifi- 
cance. 





HARD TO ACCOMPLISH. 


The elevated railroad stations in New York, 
according to the 7'imes, are a constant source of 
turning about to absent-minded folk. Those 
stations at crowded thoroughfares, where there 
are stairs not only on both sides of the avenue, but 
also of the cross-street, prove particularly confus- 
ing to “transients.” 


The other day a young woman stopped at one of 
these stations to ask the guard a question. “You're 
on the up-town track,” he answered; “go down- 
stairs and cross the street.” 

Down-stairs she went, crossed 


Twenty-third 
Street, and appeared again. “I told 


you,” re- 


cross the street.” 

Thoroughly bewildered she went 
crossed, and once more presented herself before 
the same guard. 

“What ails you?” he cried. 
cross the street !”’ 

Down she crept, abashed, crossed the street, and 
climbed the stairs for the fourth time. As she 


“I said go down and 


stood that man. She gathered up her 
turning on tiptoe, raced down again, at the top of 
her speed. A little reflection on the curbstone 
sent her, finally, rejoicing across the avenue to the 
other track. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS’S AUTOGRAPH. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale, writing in the Atlantic 
about his college days, relates an anecdote of 


themselves the prey of the autograph collector. 


When we were Freshmen, Baker, who was after- 
wards governor of New Hampshire, had the cour- 
age to write to John Quincy Adams to ask him for 
his autograph. I think it was the first letter I 
ever heard of in which one person asked another 
for his autograph. 

To the delight of the rest of us, but to the terror 
of Baker, Mr. Adams sent the autograph in the 
shape of a translation of the first half of the 
thirteenth ode of the first book of Horace, and told 
Baker he should be glad to have him send back to 
him the translation of the other half. 

Granted that Baker could translate 
decently, this was certain, that he had never, to 
anybody’s knowledge, attempted poetry; and hor- 
ror ran along the nes to think of the disgrace 
which the class would sustain if Mr. Adams should 
learn that we could not comply with his request. 

But Baker was equal to the emergency. He 
went round to Hildreth’s room, showed him the 
letter, and Hildreth kindly translated the verses. 
I thought then, and I think I thought rightly, that 
his verses were 
were. 


the ode 


WHAT WAS DONE. 


During Stonewall Jackson’s campaign in the 
Shenandoah Valley it became necessary that a 
bridge over a small creek should be built in great 
haste. 


One evening Jackson sent for his old pioneer 
captain, Myers by name, and pointed out to him 
the urgency of the occasion, saying that he would 
send him the plan of his colonel of engineers as 
soon as it was done. 

Next morning Jackson rode down to Captain 
Myers’s quarters, and saluting the veteran said, 
“Captain, did you get the plan of the bridge from 
Colonel ——?” 

“Well,” said the captain, “the bridge, general, is 
built, but I don’t know whether the picture is done 
or not!” 


NO CARRIAGE, 


One of the most amusing instances of misunder- 
standing a word is told of an old churchwarden 
of Wallingford, England. 

At one time the Bishop of Oxford sent round to 
the churchwardens in his diocese a circular of 
various inquiries, among which was: 


“Does your officiating clergyman preach the 


Gospel, and is his conversation and carriage con- 
sistent therewith?” 

To this the churchwarden of Wallingford re- 
plied, “‘“He preaches the Gospel, but he does not 
keep a carriage.” 








squarely down upon the table, without a “foot,” | 


peated the man, on seeing her, “to go down and 


down, re- | 


reached the top, she peered cautiously over. There | 
skirts, and | 


John Quincy Adams which may afford a useful 
hint to such readers of The Companion as find | 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 


of Burnett’s Cocoame. (Ade. 
SCIENCE HILL SAW ay iar 


ST, JOHN'S MILITARY SCHOOL 
Manlius, N. ¥Y. Address WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


\ , 7 ACADEMY 
RIVERVI = Rn ee N. ¥. 
58th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 


Government Academies, and Business. Military Or- 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


| Founded by OF SI CARL FAELTEN, 
Dr. Eben Tourjée. le Director. 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 

In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, «nd Modern Languages, 
The admirably equipped Home affords a safe and 
inviting residence for lady students. (alendar jree. 

FR l. d cE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Hair Cloth Crinoline 
Resists dampness. Retains stiffness and elasticity. 


Made very light weight, medium and heavy, in 


GRAY, BLACK and WHITE. 





Quality superior to any other make. 
for ours, accept no other. 


Take Care, Beware of Imitations. 





For Men's Summer Wear. 


Choice quality Madras and Cheviot 
Negligee Shirts and Fancy Business 
| Shirts—blues, pinks and fancy stripes— 
the comfortable and fashionable Shirt 
| for this season. 

Negligee Shirts, cuffs and collars 
attached, $2.75 each. 

Business Shirts, cuffs but no 
collar, $2.75 each. 

These are made expressly for us and 

|are correct in every particular. They 

|can be sent by mail—neck measure all 

that is needed. 


| in Summer styles, for Men and Boys. 


James MeCreery & 60,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 
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| Watch Case” isa finely, 
illustrated pamphlet de-| 


‘scribing the manufac- 
and merits of a 


much better than Mr. Adams’s | 


‘ture 


Fahys Monarch 14-kt) 


Watch 


valuable 


Gold Filled 
Case. It is 
information for all. It 
‘may save you many 
dollars and it will cost 


'Fahys & Co., New York. 
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Many other lines of Wash Goods, | 


you nothing but a postal 


| such a relief to him.’’ 


‘card. Address Joseph’ 
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“a. a 

Columbia 

Dress a dt yy no 9 
Shields. 


Guaranteed abso- 
lutely Moisture 
Proof and Odorless. 
Every Paw Warranted, 
COLUMBIA” Stockinette, 

“ ” ‘ 
SWAN” Fine Nainsook. 


Best of rubber used in 
both. For sale in all mes 
first-class retail stores, 

Sample Par by mail, As8k for SWAN brand. 
of Swan 25 cts., and Columbia 30 cts. 

COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 


Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., 


111 State Street, Chicago. 


THE SILK STORE. 


Parties attending the World’s Fair during 
July and August will have an opportunity 
to save a goodly portion of their expenses 
by attending our great annual midsummer 
sale of 


HIGH CLASS SILKS 


At Half usual Prices. 












Manufacturers and Importers close out en- 
tire stocks on hand regardless of cost in 
order to get to work on fall orders. We being 
by far the largest handlers of silks. in Amer- 


Ask Dealers | ic@ get first opportunities, and we annually 


present to the trade during these two 
months, in addition to our unmatchable 
regular lines, the cream of all such lots at 
much less than the cost of production. 





At the World’s Fair. 


The Christy Bread 
Knife is used 














exclu 
sively in the World’s 
Fair Mode! Kitchen. 
Mrs. Emma P. Ewing. 


“TI can cut New 
Bread—really new 
—into thin slices 
with the Christy 
Bread Knife.’’ 
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The Christy Knives 


Cut Bread, without breaking. For slicing 
bread thin for sandwiches it is perfection. 
Cut Cake, with any kind of frosting, with- 
out a break. 
Cut Fruit, with wafer parings. 
The THREE Knives (Bread, Cake and Parer) 


sent to any address for $1.00, express paid. You can 
return them and get your money if you don’t like them, 


There are Worthless Imitations. 
CHRISTY KNIFE COMPANY, 
Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. 


za Men or women make #10 a day selling these 
onderful Christy Knives. 


Ww They are made of the fin 
est of steel, beautifully finished and plated. ener are 
sharp and remain sharp for years, and can be sharp- 


ened exactly like any other knife. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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Invalid Cushion. 


INFLATED WITH AIR. 





A MOTHER recently said tous: “I wish I 
had known of those cushions sooner. When 
my boy had that bed-sore your cushion was 


We believe but few people really know the 
value of rubber air goods in the invalid’s room. 
They are soft, light and pliable, do not become 
heated, and are easily packed in a small place 
when not in use. We make Rubber Air Pillows, 
Hospital and Invalid Cushions and Bed Pans. 

Ask your Druggist for them. 
If he does not have them, write to us. 


TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY. 
(The Clock of Monticello, July 4th, 1836.) 


’Twas midsummer; cooling breezes all the languid 
forests fanned, f f 

And the angel of the evening drew her curtain o’er the 
land 


and, 

Like an isle rose Monticello through the shades of 
rippling trees, ; 

Like an isle in rippling starlight in the silence of the | 


seas. 
And the cool Rivanna flowing through the ancient oaks 


ular, 
On her placid bosom mirrored shadowy twilight’s 
hermit star. 
Ceased the mocking-bird his singing; said the slaves 
with faltering breath: 
“'Tis the third day; on the morrow Heaven will send 
the Angel Death.” 
And tne clock of Monticello in the silence, in the 
silence, 
Seemed repeating o’er and o’er 
The old legend of the dial, of Provengal art and lore, 
Jamais! Toujours! 
Jamais! Toujours! 
What is done is done forever, 
What is now is evermore! 


In his room at Monticello, lost in dreams the statesman 
sle 


Seeing not the still forms round him; seeing not the 
eyes that wept, jee E 7 
Hearing not the old clock ticking in life’s final silence 


oud, 
Knowing not when night came o’er him like the shadow 
of a cloud. 
In the past his soul is living as in fifty years ago, : 
Hastes again to Philadelphia, hears again the Schuylkill 


ow 

Meets again the elder Adams—knowing not that far 
away 

He is waiting for Death’s morrow, on old Massachusetts | 


ay; | 
Meets with Hancock, young and courtly; meets with 
Hopkins, bent%ind old; a 
Meets again calm Roger Sherman, fiery Lee, and Carroll 
I 


old, 

Meets the sturdy form of Franklin, meets the half a 
hundred men 

Who have made themselves immortal,—breathes the 
ancient morn again. 


Once again the Declaration in his nerveless hands he 
10108, 

And before the waiting statesmen its prophetic hope 
unfolds; : 

Reads again the words puissant: “All men are created 


ree, 
Claims again for man his birthright, claims the world’s 
equality, z : 
Hears the coming and the going of an hundred tirm-set 


ect, 

Hears the summer breezes blowing ’mid the oak-trees 
cool and sweet ; 

Sees again tall Patrick Henry by the side of Henry Lee 

Hears him ery, “And will ye sign it ?—it will make all 
nations free! 

ye not the axe or gibbet; it shall topple every 

throne. 

Sign it for the world’s redemption!—All mankind its 
truth shall own! 

Stars may fall, but truth eternal shall not falter, shall 
not fail. 

Sign it, and the Declaration shall the voice of ages hail! 

Speak, and set yon dumb bell ringing, that the people | 

all may know 

Man pas found emancipation; sign, the Almighty wills 

8 


Fear 


80. | 

Years of peace and years of glory then appeared and 
passed away, 

And the statesman woke from slumber in the night, and | 
tranquil lay, | 

And his lips moved; friends there gathered with love’s | 
silken footstep near, 

And he whispered, softly whispered, in love’s low and | 
ender ear, | 

“It’s the Fourth?” “Not yet,” they answered; then 
again he sought the past. 

Followed it to see the future ope its portals grand 
vast. 


| 


and 


Pright and beauteous from the woodlands fell the mid- | 
night dews like rain; 
In a ~ Ta cool and shady sang the mocking-bird | 
again; 
And again the statesman waking, saw the risen sun, 
and heard 
Rippling breezes ’mid the oak-trees, and the lattice | 
singing bird, | 
Heard the breezes of Rivanna through the cool mag- | 
nolias flow, ; 
Heard the whispers of the roses, heard the ring-dove 
fluting low 
At the noon-tide near the hour, when on sixty years ago, 
Rang the great bell of the people, clanging, pealing, 
blow on blow, 
To the listening hills proclaiming the immortal nation’s 
l, 
Freedom upward led the statesman and Death closed 
the doors of earth. 
Evening in majestic shadows fell upon the fortress 
walls; 
Sweetly the last bells were ringing on the James and 
on the Charles. 
*Mid the choruses of freedom two departed victors lay, 
One beside the blue Rivanna, one by Massachusetts Bay. 
He was gone, and night her sable curtain drew across 
1e sky; 
Gone his soul into all nations, gone to live and not to die. 
And the clock of Monticello 
Seemed repeating o’er and o’er, 
In the silence of the still room, 
In the silence of the death room, 
Dans le silence des tombeaux, 
Jamais! Toujours! 
lamais! Toujours! 
What is done is done forever. 
(Half-mast flags, float o’er each river, 
O’er the Charles, and the Rivanna, 


What is now is evermore.) 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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For the Companion. 


CRUELTY. 


An old Italian writer says that when the plague 
attacked a family or clan of the Sicilians their 
custom was to load a mule with the infected gar- 
ments of the dead, and drive it into the territory 
of a neighboring tribe. 

“Why should we bear trouble alone?’’ was 
said to be their sole apology for the inhuman act. 

The Italian historian may have slandered the 
Sicilians, against whom he evidently had a 
grudge; but there are English-speaking people 
who are as cruel. 

Whatever little worry or great grief has been 
given them to carry they inflict upon their neigh- 
bors by incessant lamentations and complaints. 

In one house it is a strong, healthy man who is 
at odds with the weather, his business, his family, 
the town, and sometimes even with God Himself; 
and by perpetual grumblings he lays the weight 
of his misery on a sickly, patient wife. 

Or it isa nervous, fretful woman who makes 
the lives of a whole family wretched because she 
will not bear her petty physical ailments alone. 
The victims of such cruelties would perhaps 
prefer to take their chances in ancient Sicily, and 
would cry, ‘Better the risk of a plague for the 
body than of leprosy for the soul!” 





| decency, and had hardly a single friend. 


| considers them with men wiser than himself. 


| miles), and the shorter sides ninety kilometres 


There is another and more fatal way in which a 
gift of death may be made. 

A venerable physician—a man who 
life to devoted Christian service—once told a} 
friend that when a young man he was troubled | 
with religious skepticism. He talked much about | 
his doubts to his room-mate at college, who at last 
fully accepted the belief that Christianity was a 
mistake, and that in the French school of atheism 
was the key to truth. 

After leaving college the two friends lost sight | 
of each other, and did not meet again until they | 
were both in middle life. The physician had 
returned to his allegiance to Christ, but he found 
that his old classmate had clung to his unbelief, 
had lost all hold on faith, honesty, and even 


“It was you who helped to make me what I 
am,” he said to the good doctor; ‘‘you filled my 
mind with doubts, until I became assured that 
Christianity was a fable, and there was no God.” 

There is to-day much discussion of infidel 
doctrines by lads at college, and by young men in 
business occupations. The earnest seeker for 
truth shows his good sense when he thoughtfully 


But unfortunately the young skeptic, as a rule, 
fancies that his doubts prove that he has a stronger 
and more acute intellect than his friends who 
maintain their religious belief, and he makes haste 
to parade befure companions his shallow argu- 
ments. If his companions are weaker than him- | 
self he succeeds in taking from them their God, 
and the faith and hope which make life tolerable. 

Wherein does he differ from the Sicilian who, 
it is said, distributed death among his friends? 


a al 
OUT A GREAT CITY. 


The Brazilian government has gone to work in a 
truly scientific fashion to lay out the site of its 
future capital on the high plateau in the interior 
of the country. The new constitution requires 
that a region containing about fifty-five hundred 
square miles shall be surveyed and shall become a 
federal district, like our District of Columbia, 
within which the capital shall be situated. A 
party of astronomers, geodesists and naturalists 
are now at work on the survey, and have already 
made some interesting discoveries. 


LAYING 


They have found, for instance, that the Brazilian 
Pyrenees are far less lofty than had been sup- | 
posed, their culminating peak being only about | 
forty-five hundred instead of ninety-eight hundred | 
feet high. On the other hand, the general height | 
of the great plateau proves to be greater than had | 


| been supposed, varying from thirty-three hundred | 


to four thousand feet, and attaining in one place | 
> altitude of five thousand two hundred and fifty | 
eet. 

Four great rivers take their rise upon the plateau 
on which the future capital will stand: the Ara- 
ruaya, the Tocantins, the San Francisco and the 
’arana, the first two running north, the third 
northeast and the fourth south. 

The new federal district is to be an exact quad- 
rilateral, the longer sides measuring one hundred 
and sixty kilometres (ninety-nine and four-tenths 


(fifty-five and nine-tenths miles). 

Over this district two kinds of weather reign, 
each occupying half of the year. The inhabitants 
of the coming city will during six months enjoy 
cloudless skies and a balmy air; then quite sud- 
denly a change will come, and for the succeeding 
six months there will be an almost continual suc- 
cession of rains and storms, and the trees will 
occasionally flash and glitter with such decorations 
of icy jewels as we sometimes see in our northern 
winters. 

These facts about the weather have been ascer- 
tained by the experience of the surveying party. 
They report, moreover, that the climate .* very 
salubrious, and that the soil abounds with riches. 
Not only does grain grow well there, but gold and 
diamonds are to be found. 

When the Brazilians have built their new capital 
it will be likely to attract many curious visitors. 


Powe 
* 





SAVAGELY ASSAULTED. 


The Zulu colony at the World’s Fair signalled its 
coming to Chicago by an outburst of savage exuber- 
ance which the trainmen of one of the Illinois 
Central night expresses will not soon forget. There 
are a hundred or more of these fiery African | 
warriors; and they had become a little weary, 
perhaps, of the monotony of railway travel. To | 
the monotony, moreover, was added a grievance; 
some light-fingered searcher for curios had pur- 
loined the assagai and calabash belonging to one | 
of the party—a circumstance which caused not a 
little excitement throughout the three cars which 
furnished transportation for the colony. 





As the evening advanced quiet was restored, and 
the swarthy South Africans for the most part fell 
asleep on their seats. Sturdy, bare, bronze limbs 
hung negligently over the arms and backs of the 
settees. Outlandish colored blankets and gaudily 
painted gourds swung and dangled from the racks, 
and the entire interior of the cars bristled with 
the rusty heads and shanks of assagais. 

It was as if a big kraal from the heart of the | 
dark continent had been magically transported 
into Illinois—rolling onward to the great ex position 
at the rate of forty miles an hour. 

Into this barbaric realm, train-conductor Brown 
and two of his brakemen at length, as the night 
advanced, found it necessary to penetrate. In 
passing, the conductor’s lantern chanced to bump 
against a protruding arm, when, presto! the friz- 
zled savage, roused perhaps from some disturbing 
dream, jumped to his feet, stared at the trainmen 
for an instant, and gave vent to a wild yell which 
ended in a long rumble of horrible gutturals! 

Before the astonished conductor could ask what 
was the matter, the whole horde was on its feet, 
and yell after yell resounded from car to car! In 
the dim lamplight the trainmen saw themselves 
confronted and pressed upon by scores of black, 
howling afrites—the burden of whose outcries was 
that these were the men who had stolen Nijujo’s 
calabash and assagai! 

The trainmen attempted to explain that they had 
taken nobody’s calabash, but were passing through 
the cars in the performance of their duties. Quite 
in vain! The excited Zulus either would not or 
could not understand. The outcries redoubled, 
and assagais were raised menacingly. 

Alarmed by the extreme ferocity and the num- 
bers of his sable passengers, the conductor hastily 
backed toward the door of the car. The brakemen 
bolted. One or two assagais hurtled past them 
and stuck in the woodwork! They succeeded in 


getting out at the door, however, and took refuge | 


| lockec 


hastily in the baggage-car, the door of which they 
and barricaded. 


The night express from Centralia northward 


excited subjects of Cetewayo were in practical 

ossession of the train, rushing out at intervals to 
storm the door of the baggage-car with blows from 
age and the butts of their spears, accompanied 

y frightful howlings. 

At 
summoned from one of the rear cars, when the 
nature of their mistake was with much difficulty 
made apparent to the assagai-wielders. It is due 


to them to add that on arriving in Chicago next | 


morning, they evinced a sense of chagrin and 
intimated regret for the erratic violence of their 
behavior. 

Meantime, Conductor Brown and his brakemen 
are understood to have expressed an earnest hope 
that the colony will return to Africa by some other 
route than the I}linois Central. 


——-@-»_——_ 


For the Companion. 


A BASIN CUT. 


There wasn’t any barber at the cross-roads years ago, 

Walle ona dusty corner stood the queer old fashioned 
Whose bell went ting-a-lingle a full minute o’er the 
And the little man who kept it made no great preten- 
He’d give one for a sixpence what he called a basin cut. 
When a grinning urchin shuffled in, he’d seat him ona 
And tie an apron round his neck to catch the falling 
Then ‘he'd fit a small tin basin on the tow-head for a 


guide 
And snip off with precision all the hair that was outside; 
Ant, 5 boy was restless, he would check him with 


! tut! 
You me squirm and wriggle when you get a basin 
eut! 
If by mistake he nipped an ear, he hastily would stop 
To shove into the puckered mouth a monstrous ay 
And, while, ’twixt grief and joy, the little boy would 
suck away, 
He’d tell him that he hoped to see him President some 
ay; 
~whg, Sa Lincoln,” he would add, “was born in a 
og hut, 
And, li -; aa not, when he was young he had a basin 
eut! 
They have now a modern barber, for the, place since 
then has grown, 
And the boys who once had basin cuts have youngsters 
of their own; 
While the old man is so feeble that his working-days 
a 


done, 
And he likes to sit a-dozing, in a warm spot in the sun; 
The little store, the queer old store, has been a long 


time shut, 
And he couldn’t trust his trembling hand to give a basin 
cut! 
MALCOLM DOUGLAS. 


"~ 
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WIT AND PUNS. 


Nothing is more difficult to define than wit. It 
varies like the minds of men. One class has the 
wit of intellect. Doctor Johnson is a type of this 
class. His wit sprang from his penetrating brain, 
not from his fancy, for he had none. It was a 
retort to something an opponent had said. 
writer in an English magazine quotes an instance 
of the burly doctor’s argumentative wit. 


In spite of his dislike to the Scotch, Johnson 
once praised Buchanan, the Scottish poet and 
historian. A Scotchman, hearing him, asked with 
an air of triumph: 

“Ah, doctor, what would you have said of 
Buchanan if he had been an Englishman?” 

“I could not then have said of him,” retorted 
Johnson, “what I will say of him now, that he is 
the only man of genius his country has produced.” 

Unlike the wit of the intellect is that of the fancy, 
whose firefly gambols irritate dry-as-dust minds, 
and provoke the laughter of the fanciful. Thus a 
logician might deny that this story had merit: 

An Oxford student met a porter carrying a hare, 
and asked him: 

“Is that your own hare or a wig?” 

Charles Lamb said of the story, “There is no 
excusing this, and no resisting it.” 

Sydney Smith, in the judgment of the English 
writer quoted, was never equalled in the wit of 
extravaganza, or in seeing the artistic use of 
exaggeration. Mere exaggeration is not wit; but 
Smith excelled in so —t exaggeration to the 
unexpected that everybody bashed. An example 
of the effect due to the unex pected is the following: 

“The Scots will have you believe they can ripen 
fruit; and to be candid, I must own that in remark- 
ably warm summers I have tasted peaches that 
made most excellent pickles.” 

An example of the wit of his exaggeration is 
this grotesque picture: “When so showy a woman 
as Mrs. —— oars at a place, though there is no 

arrison within twelve miles, the horizon is imme- 

iately clouded with majors.” 

A pun enraged Doctor Johnson, or, in the graphic 
—_— of Boswell, it made the sage “puff in high 

isdain.”” But a witty pun not only plays upon 
words; it also presents a humorous idea. he 
English writer quotes, in illustration of this sort 


| of punning, two puns of the best pun-maker in 


our language, Thomas Hood. 

A friend pointed out to him a placard bearing 
the inscription, half-effaced, “ Warren's B. ng 

“What ought to follow,” observed Hood, “is 
lacking.” 

One of his friends, named Hill, was noted for 
never telling his age, though his years were many. 
A friend said that it was impossible to discover 
Ilill’s age, for the parish register had been burned 
in the great fire of London. 

“Pooh, pooh!” said Hood. 





“He is one of the 


little Hills that are spoken of as skipping by the | 


Psalmist.” 
+ ee 


LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


About fifty-five years ago, when Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale was A student in Harvard College, 
Mr. George J. Webb was engaged as the college 
singing-master. Attendance upon his lessons was 
optional, but when the time for the first one came 
nearly half the young men were present. 

Mr. Webb told them “the difference between do 
and re and mi and fa,” and between a quaver and 
a semi-quaver, with other things of a similar kind, 


and then started them singing by ear, “O County | 


Guy, the hour is nigh.” At the second or third 


lesson he announced that he should like to have the | 
young gentlemen come to him one by one and try | 


their voices, so that he could separate the tenors 
from the basses. What followed is told by Doctor 
Hale in the Atlantic Monthly : 

It was a characteristic of mine, is now, perhaps, 
if I can get out of a room without incivility, to get 
out of it. Consequently I rose first, and to the 
admiration of a hundred and fifty other under- 
graduates, sang up the scale and back, with toler- 
able success. Then Webb smiled with a wise grin 
upon me, thanked me for being the first, when it 
was so disagreeable to be first, and said: 


“Your voice is what is called a baritone voice; | 


you will sing with the bass.” 

I bowed, and retired to my room. Soon the other 
fellows of my set joined me, to tell where they 
had been assigned, and to ask what had come to 
me. I said that mine was a baritone voice, and I 
was to sing with the bass. 

But so ignorant were even intelligent people 


ast a stop was made, and the interpreter | 


A | 


| then of the most familiar terms in music that there 
was not one of us who had ever heard the word 
| “baritone” applied to any subject but the accen- 


} 
gave a long | makes few stops; and for more than an hour the | tuation of a Greek word. So we looked out “bari- 


| tone” in Walker’s Johnson’s dictionary, and found 
the definition, ““A voice ranging higher than the 
bass, and lower than the tenor.” 

We all agreed that this was Webb’s civil method 
of telling me that I could not sing bass, and that I 
could not sing tenor; and I never darkened his 
doors again. 

If 1 had only known what brilliant positions in 
the world the great baritone singers have gained, 
if I had even so much as heard the title which 
belongs to them, there is no saying but at this 
moment I might be in some dingy theatre rehears- 
ing for my part in Meyerbeer’s Prophet. 


2 
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MISJUDGED. 


“IT tell ye what ’tis,” remarked Abel Slocum ina 
doleful tone, “it aint much use in this world tryin’ 
| to please everybody; a man might jest as well give 
it up fust as last.” “Do say what you’ve got on 
your mind, an’ don’t be goin’ all round Robin 
Hood’s barn!” admonished Miss Phebe Slocum, 
| who kept house for her brother, and had little 
patience with his slowness of speech and action. 


“Well, now, don’t be so turrible short, Phebe,” 
said Mr. Slocum. “I was goin’ right on ef ye 
hedn’t interrupted of me, an’ took the words right 
out’n my mouth, as ye might say. I’ve ben workin’ 
up in Square Hobbs’s piece, fittin’ out a cover for 
that dreen well 0’ his, an’ little Bije Hobbs hes ben 
with me consid’able off an’ on.” 

“Interferin’ with your work, I persume to say,” 
remarked Miss Phebe with acidity. 

“Well, now, I didn’t view it that way,” said Mr. 
Slocum. “I was hired b’ the job, so I wa’n’t 
shackled down to no special time, an’ I viewed it 
I’d oughter talk to Bije now an’ then ef twas any 
pleasure to the boy. So we hed a number o’ pleas- 
ant little spells together, an’ we was jest enjoyin’ 
a game o’ jack-stuns on the _ well-cover—’twas 
pooty nigh half-done, an’ I hedn’t ben but three 
days to work on it—when up come Square Hobbs, 
an’ see what we was doin’.” 

“T s’pose he set right down an’ took a hand with 
ye?” inquired Miss Pheebe, tartly. 

“No, he didn’t,” rejoined Mr. Slocum; ‘an’ 
what’s more, he seemed real put out to see us 
there, an’ he said somethin’ that sounded almost ’s 
. he thought I’d oughter ’ve ben doin’ somethin’ 
else. 

“Lawzee! D’ye s’pose he thought ’twas any 
orp joy t’ me t’ be playin’ that game? Why, 

*d hed Bije tote that cover ’way off from the place 

where the well is so’s ’t he could set under the 

trees whilst he was playin’, ’stid of out in the 
broilin’ sun! An’ he took the boy off, Square 

Hobbs did, an’ I hed to lug that cover back an’ go 

— it when I was all wore out amusin’ that 
| child! 
| “I tell ye what ’tis,” repeated Mr. Slocum, as he 
| languidly drew up his chair to the supper-table, “a 
; man may jest spend his days tryin’ to make folks 
happy, an’ yit be misjedged right along!” 





— 
INGENIOUS. 


Every phase of human life will be exhibited at 
the World’s Fair. Even the criminal industries 
are to be illustrated by an exhibition of the tools 
and implements of the burglar and the poacher. 
English gamekeepers and landowners were long 
ago invited to supply the exhibition with the 
appliances of the poacher’s trade. The London 
Spectator, commenting on this invitation, says that 
the apparatus of the old poacher was very simple, 
and depended for its working upon the ingenuity 
of the man. 

On a property where the rabbit-shooting was 
strictly preserved, a boy was caught with two dead 
rabbits in his possession, and nothing that would 
account for their decease. <A search of his pockets 
revealed nothing but two small live crabs, the end 
of a candle, and a box of matches. 

Under promise of release, the urchin was per- 
suaded to disclose his method of procedure. 

First he selected a likely burrow, and then he 
stripped off his clothes, putting his coat over one 
hole, his trousers over another, and his shirt over 
the third. He lighted the candle-end, ee a 
little of the grease upon a crab’s back, stuck the 
lighted candle on it, and then put the crab at an 
unoccupied opening. 

Straightway the frightened torchbearer fled 
sideways into the darkness, and explored the 
innermost depths; while the boy, expectant as 4 
terrier, waited outside. Presently a rabbit bolted 
into the coat, and boy, rabbit and coat all rolled 
over together. ; 

The boy rose from the fray with the rabbit in 
his clutches. 


* 
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CELEBRATING THE FOURTH. 


Englishmen, as a rule, are patriotic, and have a 
firm belief that theirs is the greatest nation in the 
world. An American travelling with a party of 
English people planned an excursion to a moun- 
tain from which a good view could be obtained; a 
young Englishman offered to act as guide. “Eng- 
lishmen always lead,” he exclaimed, looking back 
| at the American: some distance in the rear. “I 
| noticed you were travelling pretty fast,” answere«d 
the American, “but Englishmen always do run 
when the Yankees are behind them.” 


In the course of his journey the same gentleman 
found himself the only American on board an 
English ship. The Fourth of July was at hand, 
and it occurred to him that the day might be 
observed by some suitable celebration. 

The captain entered into the plan. The ship was 
decorated with “red, white and blue,” salutes we-e 
fired at daybreak, an unusually good dinner was 
served, and an orator appointed. 

This orator was an Englishman, but he did not 
shrink from the task. 

“I never expect to enjoy another Fourth of July 
so much as I Mia that,” said the American in telling 

| the story; “but by the time that fellow got through 
| his speech I was a little puzzled to know what it 
was we were celebrating anyhow. I began to feel 
as if history had got a little mixed. However, 
*twas a good speech just the same.” 








+ > 
FAITHFUL TO HIS 


| It is related that some twenty years ago a negro 
youth left his mother’s cabin on the Georgia coast 
and drifted to Washington, where, by his industry 
and enterprise, he rose from the position of waiter 
in a restaurant to be its proprietor, and at last, 
with one investment and another, became a rich 
and influential man. 

His old mother was naturally proud of him, and 
when some one from Washington visited her aud 
sraised her son, telling her how prominent @ man 
re had become, she answered: , 

“Yis, bress de Lord, an’ dere’s one ting w’at I 
like ’bout dat boy better’n any odder; wit all his 
prosperities and opportunities, he jist al’ays stay 
a black feller like he was borned!” 


RACE. 
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For the Companion. 


FIVE LITTLE BOYS. 
Joe— 
I'd be a fifer on the Fourth, 
And lead the martial band; 
To march through town, 





All up and down, 
And play on every hand. | 


Horace— 
I’d like to be a G. A. R., 
With uniform so blue; 
And sword of might, 
An‘ bayonet bright, 
And soldier’s knapsack, too. 


I’d rather be a marshal, 

And ride a prancing horse. 
I’d take the lead 
With my fine steed, 

And wear a badge, of course. 


| 
Theodore— | 


Harry— 
Oh, I would be an orator, 
And where the crowd could 
see 
I’d stand up high 
On the Fourth of July, 
And talk of liberty. 


Roy— 
Well, I would be just what 
Iam, 
A boy among the boys; 
And go it strong 
The whole day long, 
With flags and fun and 
noise. 


* 
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For.the Companion, 


MAMMA TOM’S FAMILY. 
"Way Out West. 
A Streak of Luck. 

“Whoop! Come here, 
twinnies! Hello, Booky! 
I’ve got some news!”’ and 
Tom swung the blue ging- 
ham bonnet, which he had 
put on for a minute, “so as 
to look exactly like mam- 
ma,”’ and wound up his 
speech with, ‘‘How’d you 
like to take a ride ?”” 

“What, with horses? 
“Ride horseback?” “All 
four of us?’’ for they saw 
papa at the door holding 
two horses, one saddled 
and the other with blanket 
and girth. 

“Yes, Mr. Jones says 
they’ll carry double,” said 
papa. ‘‘He’s the man that’s 
camped down here. I've 
been helping him doctor his 
other horse. He will have to let it rest to-day, 
so he offered these for you to ride. He says | 
his little shavers used to ride ’em everywhere, as | 
many as could stick on. He found we had noth- 
ing but cows, and he said he guessed you'd like od 
change. Think you would, eh?” 

“Oh my!"’ cried Daisy. 

“What fun!’’ cried Dolly. 

‘Now we can celebrate the Fourth with some | 
enthusiasm,” said Booky, as he climbed up on 
one side and slid off on the other. | 

However, with some help and encouragement, 
the little ones soon learned to stick on bravely, 
and as for Tom, he had been a good rider two | 
years before at grandpa’s farm back east, and 
had sometimes since practised a little on the 
pony of some good-natured herd-boy, whose 
stock chanced to wander that way. He had even 
learned to cast the lasso rather handily, and was 
much pleased to find one now fastened to the 


” 


saddle-horn. The horse he mounted had been 
used for herding. 
“Well,”’ said Mamma Tom, as soon as the 


others seemed to be firmly seated, ‘‘now let’s go 
to the old ford.’’ 

So they started that way on a slow walk, Tom 
holding Daisy in front of him, and Dolly hanging 
on behind Booky.’ The camper’s dog followed, 
as he was used to going with the horse, though 
they had been too much taken up with the horses 
to get acquainted with him. 

When they were fairly started, Mamma Tom 
told the children a bit of news which had been 
heavy on his mind all the morning, except for 
the moment when he forgot that, with everything 
else, at sight of the saddled horses. There had 
been a letter from mamma, saying that she had 
quite recovered from the long, tedious fever, and 
found her eyes still improving with her strength. 
She could see almost as well as ever. She had 


meant to start home this very day, but now Aunt | 





| and away he went in full chase. 
the wild little thing, and then got off his pony | 


| to-morrow ? 


Alice had the fever, and it might be a long time | 
before she could leave. 

That was bad news to the children, and fora 
few minutes they thought they should not enjoy 
the ride at all. But the horses stepped a little 
faster just then, and ail but Tom nearly tumbled 
off. And next the dog scared up a flock of birds; 
and then all at once he dashed into the tall grass, 
and out sprang a little red and white calf. 

“Why, the dear little thing!’’ cried Daisy. 

‘‘Whose little calf is that ?’’ asked Dolly. 

“T don’t believe it’s anybody’s,”’ said Mamma 
Tom. ‘You know a great herd went through 
here last evening. This little bossy must have 
been too tired to keep up with ’em.”’ 

“And so it’s lost and deserted,’’ said Booky. 

“No, ’tisn’t lost any more,’’ said Mamma Tom, 
“for now we’ve found it. It won’t try torun very 
far. Here, Daisy, I’ll set you on behind Dolly 
and Booky. Whata streak of luck!” 

‘Tom knotted the noose of the lasso in such a 
way that it couldn’t slip tight on the bossy’s neck, 
He soon caught 


and patted and stroked it, and reasoned with it 
till the children rode up. 

“That big herd will never come back for such 
a little fellow,’’ said Booky. 

“T guess they left it on purpose,” 
Tom. 

“And so it’s your calf, isn’t it?” 
eagerly. 

“It’s our calf,’’ said Mamma Tom, “if we can 
get it home.” 

“And we'll name it ‘Star-Spangled Banner,’”’ 


said Mamma 


said Daisy, 


For the Companion. 
FOURTH OF JULY. 


The Fourth of July is almost here, 

The day that America holds so dear; 

The day of flags and cannon and bells, 

When patriotism in each breast swells; 

The day of fireworks gorgeous to view; 

The day of burned fingers, and faces, too! 
Oh, Fourth of July is almost here, 

And we’re thankful it comes but once a year! 


* 
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For the Companion. 


A GRAND CELEBRATION. 


Billy and Nat and the other boys were on their 
way to the village to buy fireworks for the Fourth 
when they saw a queer-looking wagon moving 
toward them. 
wheels, but when it came nearer 
was a huge cage with an eagle in it. 

The boys surrounded the wagon at once, and 
fired a perfect volley of questions at the driver. 

“I took that eagle from the nest when it was 
little,” he explained; “and I have just been 
carrying it to town to sell to the show; but the 
show is gone, so I must cart him back.”’ 

“Why, you ought to let him fly!’’ cried Billy. 
“Don’t you know, 


they found it 


I guess George Washington would not have liked 
very well to see the American eagle cooped up | 


like a chicken !”” 

The man laughed. ‘Well, now, if you boys 
feel so, why don’t you buy him and let him loose 
He would go up like sky-rockets.”’ 
The boys looked at each other. ‘That’s so!” 
they all cried together. 

So a bargain was struck, and they carried the 
|} eagle home in triumph. That evening the follow- 
| ing handbill was posted around Merryville: 


“Great sillybration! the Bird of his Country 


It looked like a hen-coop on | 


‘sin honor of the Fourth of July.’ 
said Dolly. 


said Booky, 
| ‘An’ we’ll call it ‘Spang’ for short,” 

“All right,” 
get it home—if we can.” 

It did seem, at first, as if they might have to 
leave Spang where they found her. But by coax- 
ing and pushing and pulling and waiting and 
running it finally came to pass that the horses 
and boys and girls and the dog and the bossy-calf 
all got home to a late dinner. And the children 


| to be. Evpora S. BuMSTEAD. 


+ 
+ 





For the Companion. 
THE DIFFERENCE. 


What does it mean to one little maid? 
Popcorn and peanuts and pink lemonade. 
What does it mean to two little boys? 
Torpedoes and fire-crackers, racket and noise. 


——_—__-9= 





“How many days ina year ?’’ asked the teacher 
of a little class in arithmetic. 

“Three hundred and sixty-five and a fourth,” 
came the prompt answer from most of the little 
ones. 

“Why, how can that be? 
day one-fourth long ?”’ 

The children thought and thought. 

“Come, come,” she urged, ‘‘tell me which day 
stands for the fourth.” 

“Oh, J know, 
Fourth of July!” 


How can there be a 





will make an a cent on the 4th of July! at3 sharp 
with 2 flags give him Libbaty or give him Death 
| admission 5 cents.”’ 
Quite a crowd gathered the next day to see the 
| 


| novel entertainment. The cage was set in their 


midst, and the eager boys quickly pried off the | 


stout wooden bars. Then the beautiful bird 
darted out with a rush and a whir that made 
every one start. He spread his grand wings, 
fluttering the little flags that were tied to their 


crowd. 

They watched him sailing round and round in 
| great circles, till at last he was only a speck in 
the sky, and then was gone. 

Then Nat began to count their gate-money, 
while Billy said, solemnly, “Better than sky- 
rockets !”’ 


+ 
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For the Companion. 
FOURTH OF JULY ASTRONOMY. 


Our stars to-night are floating high, 

To greet the stars that line the sky; 
These sparkle out from banners bright, 
And those drop down their silver light; 
While rocket-stars between them go 

On shining errands to and fro. 


to-morrow is the Fourth, and | 


| Qe 


For the Companion. 


THE NEXT DAY. 

Yes, I can see pretty well out of my other eye— 
but mamma’s afraid my nose will never look 
| right. And that hand is dreadful. 
| No, I’m not a bit comfortable, but I’m getting 

so I can stand it. I couldn’t yesterday. 
*T was all because I wouldn't take a dare. But 
I’d rather take a dare than take to my bed, and 
I’m going to next time. Wouldn't you? 





said Mamma Tom, ‘“‘and now we'll | 


were about as tired and happy as it was possible | 


I know!” shouted Lila, “the | 


tips, and soared away over the heads of the | 








- ee 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC,. 


The primals and finals spell a well-known char 


acter in American history. 
Concealed Crosswords. 


It is a very arduous task to weed a five-acre lot. 

I like to patronize a social soap boiler. 

Would you enjoy travelling alone 
world? 

Bobby wants to see a lambkin dance 

There are many picturesque little 
Germany. 

If you rise as early as the sun does you won't 
be late to breakfast. 


round the 


a minuet. 
villages in 


| 2. 
NUMERICAL 
| My 21, 9, 12, 18, 6, 
| 1, 138, 8, 19 lives in the garden, 
and no harm. My 7, 17, 15, 23 lives in the forest 
| and is very ferocious. In my 16, 5,26 you may find 
cattails growing. When 
you travel in Scotland, you 
may take a sail upon my 4, 
20, 25. My 27, 2, 10, 11 you 
may enjoy with a friend. 
My 22, 24, 28, 141s a beauti 
ful place. My whole plays an 
important part in a Fourth 
f July celebration. 


ENIGMA. 


My 
doing much good 


3 may some day be aking. 








3. 
RIDDLE. 


In serried ranks along the 
brook, 
I lift my lances toward the 
BRKY 
Where many cast a loving 
ook, 
When gracefully I 
and fly. 
Though never walking any 
distance, 
I find a staff of much assist 
ance, 


4. 
CHARADE. 


My jirst is a very common 
name in connection with a 
worker in metals. 

My second, taken phoneti 
cally, means to sum up. 

My third implies exist- 
ence, 

My second and third name 
the first man. 

My fourth is the 
the plural. 

My ji/th is the name of a 
chief of a Confederacy, cur 
tailed. 

My 
iron. 

My seventh is a male 
scendant. 

My first to fourth is a Pres- 
ident of the U. 8S. 

My fisth to seventh is ancth 
er President of the U. 

These two preside nts ‘lied 


sign of 


sixth French for 


is 


de- 


upon the same date. What 
date? 
5. 
ENIGMA. 


My jirst is in fizz; 

My “second in whiz; 

My third is in wrench; 
My fourth is in stench; 
(Now use a wee liné;) 

Then my fifth comes in crime; 

My sixth is in rack; 

| My seventh is in whack; 

| My eighth is in coke; 

My ninth is in smoke; 

My tenth is in dire; 

| My /ast is in fire. 

My whole is heard on every “Fourth,” 
From West and South and East and North, 


6. 
ANAGRAM. 


Arab plans need strength. 
yer. ah! hurrah! the little folk ery, 
As they gleefully march on the Fourth of July, 
Ww hile out to the breeze I gracefully fly. 


7. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


Part of a church. 
A kind of cloth. 
Eagerness. 
Vapor. 
A young animal. 
ry of a boat. 
A dignitary of the English Church. 
The opposite of the zenith. 
Splendor. 
A spear. 
One who races. 
Avarice. 
A kind of snake. 
A stamp. 
The outlet of a lake. 
The central letters of these words spell a day 
that all boys love. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
Conundrums. 
What religious sect might be expected most 
appropriately to celebrate the Fourth of July? 
The Independents. 
What class of girls vie with the 


boys in noisy 
celebration of the Fourth? Belles. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Bat. 
A shell. 

3. Reverse, revery, retreat, retail, resolution, 
reserve, repent, remark, relent, refuse, redoubt. 

4. Per(fume)ry, re(commend)ed, un(comfort)- 
able, b(ass)oon, bdlank)et, a(muse) ment. 
| &. Co, con, cong, conge, conger, Erie, congeries. 
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DESERVING OF PRAISE. 


“J dunno, but it seems to me as if Uncle Amos 
was gettin’ kinder reckless. I heard yesterday, 
through Deacon Phipps’s sister, that he’d been 
over to Cherryfield and had out fourteen teeth. 


Near’s I can make out, that would cost him in the | 


neighborhood of five dollars, and I can’t recollect 
as Lever knew Uncle Amos to spend five dollars 
before at one time; and I’ve been acquainted with 
him nigh onto seventy years,” said Mr. Eben 
Green, as he re-lit his pipe. 


“Had out fourteen teeth!” said Mrs. Green; 
“why, Eben, somebody’s been a-jokin’ you. The’ 
aint nothin’ the matter with Uncle Amos’s teeth, 
an’ never was. I heard him say not a fortnight 
ago that his teeth didn’t trouble him; an’ I’m sure 
they look strong’s a horse’s.” 

“Can’t help it. He’s had ’em out. Miss Phipps 
said she’d seen him, an’ he couldn’t say much of 
anything yet, an’ was considerable upsot, an’ 
couldn’t eat none to speak of.” 

“Dear suz! The eral critter! I believe he’s 
losin’ his mind. To have good teeth out, and pay 
for it, too; a savin’ man such as he’s always been! 
Well, Eben, I guess you’re ’bout right in sayin’ 
Uncle Amos’s gettin’ reckless.” 

“Where be you goin’?” asked Mr. Green a few 
— later, as his wife put on her bonnet and 
shawl. 

“I’m a-goin’ up to Uncle Amos Sprowl’s. 
fully sense the fact ’bout his teeth, an’ I sha’n’t 
till bye seen him. Lovin’ money as Uncle Amos 
does, I don’t b’lieve he’d squander it that way.” 
And Mrs. Green started out. 

It was late in the afternoon when she returned, 
and it was evident that her curiosity was fully 
satisfied. 

“Found the old man kinder upsot, didn’t ye?” 
ventured her husband, as she began her prepara- 
tions for supper. 

“Did you ever hear that Amos Sprowl had a 
brother?” she inquired, without replying to her 
husband’s question. 

“Yes, he’s got a brother, and a reg’lar old miser 
he is, too. Elisha Sprowl’s pretty deaf; he can’t 
hear nothin’ to speak of. He’s well-to-do, but he’s 
never give Amos a cent, an’ never will.” 

“Now, Eben, you aint no a to be misjudgin’ 
folks. Uncle Amos can’t talk exactly plain yet, 
but he spoke to me considerable about Elisha. 
Said he hadn’t seen him for quite a spell, but his 
wife’s been over to visit Elisha’s folks, an’ Elisha 
asked all about Amos; if his hearin’ was good, an’ 
if his teeth troubled him. 

“Uncle Amos says he s’poses, bein’ Uncle Elisha 
is so deaf, that he understood his teeth was poor; 
so Elisha wrote to Amos an’ said he would pay for 
all the teeth he would have pulled. 

“Amos said he hated to part with his teeth; they 
were considerable use to him; but he said he 
knew that it must have been a great sight harder 
for Elisha to make up his mind to give the money. 
’Twas the first generous thing his brother had 
ever thought of doin’, and Amos made up his 
mind ’twas better to suffer a little somethin’ than 
to sorter discourage Elisha in well-doin’ by writin’ 
him that his teeth didn’t need pullin’.” 

“I swan!” exclaimed Mr. Green, who had 
listened in amazed silence. “That beats Hannah 
Cook.” 

“Well, I think Uncle Amos is deservin’ of 

raise. "Taint everybody would ’a’ looked at it 
ust as he did,” responded Mrs. Green; “an’ he’s 
sufferin’ considerable from tryin’ to do his duty.” 


~~ 
> 


ANTIQUE INSANITY. 


Miss Jerusha Stringer, an elderly spinster re- 
siding in Cornbury, often remarked frankly that 
she didn’t set much store by any dictionary. “As 
for them great ongain’ on-a-bridge ones,” she 
would say, “nobody needn’t ever expect t’ reduce 
me t’ have one of ’em in th’ house, clutterin’ 
round, an’ liable t’ fall on folks an’ most kill ’em. 
I pr’fer head knowledge t’ sech a hefty an’ vicar’ous 
piece o’ wisdom as one of them dictionaries.” 


Indeed Miss Jerusha’s conversation never indi- 
cated a close study of the book referred to; but it 
was nevertheless universally allowed in Cornbury 
that “Jerushy Stringer hit th’ nail plumb on th’ 
head now an’ agin, though th’ hammer she chose 
wa’n’t apt t’ be jest what most folks ’ve used f’r 
sech a puppose.’ 

She had a large, old house, which was crammed 
with relics of former days that were calculated to | 
fill the hearts of seekers after antique bric-a-brac 
with envy. 

Miss Stringer cared nothing for her old orna- 
ments, glass and china on account of their age, but 
she cared very much for them because they had 
associations with which she never wished to part. 

One day a neighbor took two city cousins who 
were visiting her, over to see Miss Jerusha and 
her quaint old possessions. The visitors went all 
over the house and remained in it for a long time; 





I don’t | 


| and courtiers. 
| Contemporary Review several of these marginal 


The gentleman explained that he was not, and 
tried fgpaet f to persuade him to talk. He put a 
piece of gold into his hand, rightly thinking that 
that would encourage confidence. 

“What are you looking for? And why did you 
say to yourself, as I heard you over and over, ‘I 
am just an old fool?’” he asked. 

“You see those,” said the old man, pointing toa 
row of shops. “Well, some of them might let fall 
out of the windows a paper doll. Iam trying to 
find one for my mother.” 

His mother! Could it be that this old man had a 
mother living? And why did he want to give her 
a paper doll? Perhaps what he had been saying 
was true, and he was, poor, pathetic old fellow, 
“just an old fool.” But he went on with his 
explanation. 

He said that his mother—she was ninety-two 
years oli—was in the city home for the aged, that 
| she was like a child, and wanted a doll to play 
| with. He had no money to buy one, and so he 
| was trying to find one. He gave the explanation 
simply enough, and without any display of 
emotion began muttering that he was “just an old 
fool” to hope to find a paper doll. 

“Well,” said the gentleman, “now you can buy a 
paper doll.” 

“Yes,” replied the rag-picker, “but just the same 
I should like better to find one. I shall try, and 
then with money I can buy some oranges and 
snuff for mamma.” 

As the gentleman walked away he looked back 
and saw the lantern flashing here and there over 
the rubbish heaps, and he heard a murmur that 
sounded like, “I am just an old fool.” 


”~ 








A CODDLED PRINCE. 


When Prince George of Wales was a midship- 
man on the Canada, one of his old shipmates 
writes to The Companion, he delighted in escaping 
from the supervision of the captain and physician. 
This was not because the boy was a bad boy, or 
one who rebelled against the rigid discipline to 
which he was held like any other middy, but 
because the captain and doctor watched over him 
with the solicitude of a grandmother. The prince 
could not act freely like any other middy without 
exciting their anxiety lest he should fall overboard 
or make himself sick. 

One day, off the lonely coast of Newfoundland, 
part of the ship’s company ong leave to go seine- 
fishing and, for a wonder, the captain permitted 
the prince to go, too. We pulled along distance 
from the wr It was a clear autumn day and the 
sport was delightful. 

The prince, who evidently felt a boyish glee in 
the sport, became a regular Jack Tar for the time 





the work of haulin 
fish. As aresult, when the party returned to the 
ship in the evening the enthusiastic youth presented 
a sorry-looking figure, with not a dry stitch of 
clothing on him. 

The old captain was shocked, the physician 
grew alarmed, and the imprudent boy was forced 
to hie himself to his cabin, go to bed, and take 
some preventive dose. Thus has royalty to be 
watched and fondled, and at the same time 
disciplined, till it is filled with sadness over the 
misfortune of its birth. 


* 
> 





THE CZAR’S JOTTINGS. 


It is the daily official work of the czar to read 
and sign edicts, ukases, laws and reports. Upon 
the margins of these documents he writes his 
decision or his impressions with a frankness 
| which makes these jottings more characteristic of 
| the man than his conversations with his ministers 
M. Lanin, a Russian, reports in the 





jottings. 


“They are a set of hogs,” is a phrase that recurs 
frequently. “What a beast he is!” is another. 
“Discouraging” is the stereotyped c entar 


being. He insisted on doing two men’s share of | 
in the nets and collecting the | 
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TRURKA AKL AKA ART AKT ART ARE 
WORKERS” 


isthe Most ComfortableandServiceable Suspen- 
der made for a little money. Holds trousers up firmly, 
et yields readily and never loses its stretch. Easy on 
uttons. Does not slip off. Ask for it or send 25 cts. 
in stamps for a sample pair. CHESTER SUSPENDER 
COMPANY, 45 Decatur Avenue, Roxbury, Mass. 
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25 cat. House 
e 
Heating. 
Few know how cheaply 
modern Steam or Hot- 
Water Heating can be 
rdina: 


ut an 0 ry 
ouse, Our 


Furman Boiler 


works automatically — 
runs noiselessly and re- 
duces the coal bill 25 per 
cent. over the expense 
of running a hot-air furnace. No dust, no gas. 


Our book on House Heating, 200 pages, 
150 half-tone dllustrations, sent free. 
HERENDEEN MFG. CO., 7 Ward St., Geneva, N. Y. 
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church. Work done anywhere in the United States. 
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Our success in curing 
Hay-Fever and Asthma 
for the past 13 years 
is truly marvellous. If 
you are a sufferer you 
want to know about it. 


Stay at 
Home 


Hay-Fever 
Sufferers 


In our r110-page book, 
Ministers, Lawyers, Doc- 
tors, Business Men,Farm- 
ers, Mechanics and others 
tell in their own words 
the wonderful story of 
their deliverance andcure, 
for the world to read. 























We can save you the 
expense of leaving your 
business and going to an 
exempt locality. ‘I never 
expected to be so nearly 
cured as Iam. I have been 
able to work all through 
this season.” — Chas. T. 
Albro, Brockton, Mass., 
Oct. 11, 1892. 

le 


“I am pleased to say 
that your medicines cer- 
vari Ratna Seay 

ever an ma 

ured, to 


tainly cured me to stay 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Attend to 
Business 














cured.”—W. L. Wedger, 

Washington Street, 
ton, Mass. 

Send name and ad 


dress 
for book with full expla- 
nation of the Priney 

















written upon reports of fires, of failure of crops, 
or of some other calamity. 

Two years ago the czar wrote this disparagin 
remark upon the margin of a document prepare 
by his own Imperial Council : “The Council thought 
to trick me, but they sha’n’t.” As itis the custom 
to glaze everything the czar thus pens and pre- 
serve it in the imperial archives, the members of 
the Council were highly indignant when they 
heard of the libel. The State Secretary was 
requested to explain matters to the emperor. 

“Well, and what do they want done?” asked the 
ezar. 

“That your Majesty would be graciously pleased 
to order that the words should not be glazed over 
nor preserved in the imperial archives, lest they 
should be endowed with an invidious species of 
immortality.” 

“What foolishness!” exclaimed the czar, smil- 
ing. ‘However, I’ll have the words struck out.” 
The libel disappeared. 


~~ 
> 





STRENGTH OF ICE. 


The necessities of war have not infrequently led 
to valuable discoveries of a practical scientific 
character. Of late the French Minister of War 





in fact they spent the whole summer afternoon 
with Miss Stringer. When they finally departed, 
they looked a little crestfallen, but Miss Jerusha’s 
face, as she stood on the doorstep and watched | 
them go down the garden walk, was flushed with 
triumph. 

“How'd you like those cousins o’ Mis’ Foster’s?” 
inquired another neighbor the next day. “I see 
they spent quite a spell with you yest’day.” 

“Mis’ Foster aint r’sponsible f’r her kin,” said 
Miss Stringer, with evident distaste for the subject; 
“but when it comes t’ them chiny maniacs, it doos 
appear t’ me their folks had orter keep ’em shet 
up somewhere’s till they git over bein’ as they be!” 
And having once expressed her mind, Miss Jerusha 
could never be induced again to speak of Mrs. 
Foster’s visitors. 


* 
> 


WANTED, A PAPER DOLL. 


A pathetic story of an old rag-picker of Paris is 
told by a gentleman who understands the peculiar 
dialect of the rag-pickers, and so won the old | 
man’s confidence more readily. His attention was 
attracted to the old man because he seemed more 
bent, more poverty-stricken, more worn by hunger 
and misery than his associates usually do. How- 
ever poor a rag-picker may be, he has usually a 
bag or basket, a crook and a lantern. These are 
the essential tools of his trade. But this man had 
only a battered lantern. 

He tottered weakly about from one pile of 
rubbish to another, picking them over with his 
hands, peering anxiously into them by the flicker. 
ing light of his lantern, and muttering feebly to 
himself. The gentleman went up to him and 
spoke very gently, so as not to startle or alarm 
him, ne some of the rag-pickers’ slang. The 
old man looked up amazed to see that a well- 
dressed man had addressed him so. 

“Are you one of us?” he asked. 











| has been studying the subject of ice from the 


point of view of its capacity to maintain weights. 


He has found that when ice has become about 
an inch and three-fifths (four centimeters) thick, 
it begins to bear the weight of a man who is 
marching alone. Ata thickness of something over 
three and one-half inches (nine centimeters) it 
will bear files of infantry. hen it has become 
twelve centimeters, or nearly four and three-quar- 
ter inches, thick, it sustains light artillery or car- 
riages, and at twenty-nine centimeters, or about 
eleven and four-tenths inches, it bears the heaviest 
weight that the transporting of an army requires. 

These conclusions of the French military author. 
ities may have some interest for skaters, but it 
should be remarked that they apply only to young 
ice. Successions of colder and warmer weather, 
in the course of a few weeks, produce a change in 
the structure of ice which greatly weakens its 
or of resistance to pressure. Accordingly, 
he measurements and estimates given above 
should not be trusted in the case of ice that is 
not of recent formation. 


oo 
DESCRIBED THE CHARGES. 


Speaking of railway rates, some one tells this 
story: 


In an advertisement by a railway company of 
some uncalled-for goods, the letter / was dropped 
from the word “lawful.” 

The notice read, “People to whom these pack- 
ages are directed, ure requested to come forward 
and pay the awful charges on the same.” 


* 
aa 





that we 
ecause,” 
should be in danger of 


A VERY modest man thinks it a blessin 
cannot see ourselves as others see us, “be 
he says, “if we could, I 
becoming conceited.” 








TOILET SOAP, 
The Tennis Court. 





| 
| 





A bright afternoon. 


The tennis court was gay | 
with young men and maidens. 


Look out! here comes the 
ball as though shot from a rifle, 
flying feet, bravo! Splendidly 
done! the return was fine! 


The young girl turns her | 
happy face, her lips part, and 
the loveliest white teeth ever 
you saw capture the admiration 


of all. 
UBIfOAT), 


ForTue TEETH 
may give you the 
same power; de- 
liciously flavored, 
it purifies, pre- 
serves, and restores the natural 
whiteness. It’s delightful. 


25 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 











E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Pears’ 


What constitutes 
fineness in soap? It is 
freedom from fat and 


alkali. Fat 


soap disagreeable ; al- 


makes 


kali bites, makes ten- 
der, inflames. Pears’ 
has neither fat nor 
alkali in it. 








comfort and improve- 
and tends to personal 


KNOWLEDGE brin 


ment, 
gujoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more, with less expen- 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
vaiue to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial yg ofa perfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
Stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50-cent an § 
but itis manufactured by the CALIF 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is_printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, bein 
= informed, you will not accept any substitute i 
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For the Companion. 


THE BELLS OF LIBERTY. 


Ring out, O bells of liberty! 
Ring out with joy and mirth, 

And send the rapture of your chimes 

round the listening earth; 

Ring loud and clear that all may hear— 
The fettered and the free— 

The voice that stirred our fathers’ souls, 
The voice of liberty. 


Ring out, O bells! ring once again, 
purer, holier chime, 

Aud send the echoes of your strain 
Far up the hills of Time: 

Ring, ring with clear, prophetic voice 
The bliss that yet shall be,— 

Say to the earth, “Rejoice, rejoice! 
For love is liberty!’ 


Ring, tuneful bells, ring sweet and clear 
A hymn of prayer and praise 

That God will guide us year by year 
Through His appointed ways. 

Ring, ring harmonious to His will,— 





For only those are free 
i ne love of God fulfill 


Who int 
His law of liberty. 
IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
+ 





| midnight the storm had abated, and when day 


THE MUEZZIN AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Ayalem Selam! Ayalem Selam! Ayalem Penah, 
Allah Ikbar! La ila Ilallah Mohammed Ressoul 
Tilak!” For the first time in the history of 
America the solemn wail of the muezzin is heard 
daily from the new Mohammedan mosque at the 
World’s Fair grounds, which was dedicated on 
the twenty-eighth of April, by express permission 
and a firman from the Sultan of Turkey. Five 
times a day the faithful followers of the Prophet, 
at the Turkish village, are called to prayers from 
the little circular balcony near the top of a slender 
white minaret adjoining the mosque. 


The wonder is how the muezzin—whose name is 
Selim Agali—is able to get up there; for the 
minaret looks to be scarcely six feet in diameter. 
He reaches this aérial perch promptly at twelve | 
o’clock, however, and immediately begins his 
chant, **Ayalem Selam /” ete. 

Not a word of the invocation is distinguishable; 
the chant is simply a long, somewhat melodious 
and plaintively quavering intonation. It would 
not become a professional muezzin to chant other- 
wise. He continues on this strain for several 
minutes—long enough for a wonderfully cosmo- 
olitan crowd to collect; and as usual it is an 

rishman who volunteers the first criticism of the 
performance. 

“Begorra, me fadder on the ould sod once had a 
baste of a donkey wid a vice intoirely loike thot 
chap! 

Meantime the Moslems have heard, and here and 
there in the alleys of the village red fezzes may 
be seen, bowing to the ground. To be in good and 
proper form, a Moslem should kneel and bow to 
the southeast—in the direction of Mecca. But the 
poor fellows appear to be a good deal “turned | 
around” in Chicago, and are bowing to all points 
of the compass. 

In fact, what with mud, rain, cold and the 
general incompleteness of everything, the Turkish 
colony, like every other foreign colony here, has 
suffered much. We must make the most of them 
while they are with us this summer; for if their 
present assertions may be accepted, they will 
never come again, no, not for iove or money! The 
luckless Malays, in particular, have been for many 
weeks the shivering incarnation of misery and 
desolation. 

There appears not to be a large attendance at 
the mosque; yet a few of the faithful may be seen | 
wending their way thither as the muezzin’s call 
ceases. It is a plain, square, white structure, 
erected on a red foundation, having a dome, and 
three diamond-paned windows on three sides, 
with the entrance in the rear. Small crescents 


surmount the dome and cornices, as also the 
pinnacle of the minaret. | 
The interior is very simply furnished. Six or | 


eight smooth white pillars’ support a groined | 
ceiling, which is also white. There is a carved | 
brown dado, a shrine or altar, hung with yellow | 
tapestry; and on the floor lie numerous soft rugs | 
upon which the worshippers may kneel, bow and | 
prostrate themselves at their prayers. 

There is a low black fender about the threshold | 
at the entrance, where all who go in remove their 
shoes. An usher, or rather custodian, stands here, | 
not to seat strangers, but to keep them out, by | 
force, if necessary; for this is not a church hospi- 
table to the “Sunday bummer.” Christians, indeed, | 
are not permitted to enter the mosque at ali—until 
they turn Mohammedans. 

The novelty of Moslem worship attracts a | 
considerable crowd, which lingers about the black 
fender, peeping curiously in; and the opinion held | 
by the Moslems of these inquisitive visitors is 
eloquently expressed by the studious assiduity | 
_— which they hide their shoes after removing 

em. 








* ¢ 
CHEERING IN DANGER. 


When, in 1889, a hurricane swept over the harbor 
of Apia, Samoa, creating terrible havoc among the 
men-of-war there, and resulting in the wreckage 
of vessels and the wholesale slaughter of men, the 
crew of the American flagship, Trenton, showed a 
splendid courage, victorious over the possibility | 
of death. The storm had raged for hours, and the 
destruction was already terrible. The gunboat 
Eber had been dashed upon the reef, the Nipsic lay 
helpless on the beach, and the Adler had capsized 
on the very top of the reef. The Vandalia 
and Calliope came into violent collision, and it 
seemed as if each had received her death-blow. 
The commander of the Calliope then determined to | 
make one last effort to steam out of the harbor, as 
it became evident that if he remained in his 
present position he must either suffer another | 
collision with the Vandalia, or be thrown upon the 
reef. 





The engines were worked to their utmost, and 
any accident at that critical moment would have 
involved certain death to all on board. Meanwhile 
the Trenton had lost her rudder and propeller, and 
was absolutely helpless. To clear the harbor the 
Calliope must pass between her and the reef, and 
it required the most skilful seamanship to avoid a 
collision with one or the other. 

he Trenton’s fires had gone out, and her doom 
seemed to be merely a question of a few hours. 
Her decks were swarming with men; but facing | 
death as they were, they paid tribute to the heroic | 
struggle of the Calliope, as she passed within a | 
few yards of them into the very teeth of the storm. 

“Three cheers for the Calliope!” was the cry | 
from four hundred throats, and the British tars | 
took heart te return the cheer. | 





| staying in the house told us that our squirrel had 


| avenue of usefulness for the tent-caterpillar which 


| lad of five or six summers. 





“Every man on board the Calliope felt as I did,” 
said her commander afterward, in speaking of the 
incident. “It made us work to win. I can only 
say, ‘God bless America and her noble sailors!” 

From ten o’clock in the morning until the middle 
of the afternoon the Trenton had held out against 
the storm, but she was now drifting slowly but 
surely upon the reef. As she neared it, the men | 
were ordered into the rigging to form a resisting 
mass there. This acted as a sail, and the vessel 
was forced out into the bay again. | 

Then she began to drift down upon the Olga, | 
and when destruction was imminent the stars and 
stripes were run up. It was evident to those on 
shore that the gallant ship foresaw her doom, and 
was determined to go down with her country’s 
flag floating above her. The crash came, but no 
great damage was done. The Olga steamed away 
and grounded on the mud-flats, and the Trenton 
drifted toward the Vandalia. 

Daylight had faded. The storm raged furiously, 
blinding and os the poor creatures who siill 
clung to the Vandalia’s rigging. The great black 
hull of the Trenton loomed upon her, ready to 
grind her to atoms. Suddenly a shout was borne 
across the water. The 7Jrenton was cheering the 
Vandalia. 

“Three cheers for the Vandalia!” was the cry 
that warmed the hearts of the desperate men in 
the rigging. 

The shout died away, and there arose a response 
so feeble that it could scarcely be heard on shore. 
Then came the sound of music, strange and 
moving at that dreadful moment. The Trenton’s 
band was playing thee‘Star-Spangled Banner.” 

But the final collision, instead of crushing the 
Vandalia, proved to be her salvation. When the 
Trenton’s stern finally struck her side there was 
no apparent shock, and she merely swung broad. 
side to the sunken ship. This enabled the 
Vandalia’s men to escape to the Trenton. At 


dawned the men were taken off the flagship in 
safety. 





SOCIABILITY OF SQUIRRELS. 


Squirrels are charmed by a woman’s quiet 
manner and gentle voice. They will learn to feed 
out of her hand, and even to search her pockets 
for nuts and bread-crusts. A lady who was in the 
habit of feeding the squirrels that nested in her | 
garden kept a china jar of nuts on the mantelpiece. 
More than once she was surprised to find the jar 
emptied of its contents. At last she discovered 
that the squirrels came into her room, lifted off the 
lid and helped themselves. A writer in The 
Argosy tells what happened when the cage-door 





of a pet squirrel was left open. 
A day or two afterward a young lady who was 


run up to her in the gravel walk; and next 
morning Charlie made his appearance at the | 
dining-room window. His visits were repeated 
for several days. No attempt was mace to capture 
him. He ran about the room as if in search of 
something; and at last jumped on a canary’s cage 
which hung in the window. 

“I believe he is looking for his own old home,” I | 
said. And immediately upon my fetching it from 
the loft where it had been put away, Charlie ran 
in, gave himself a swing on the roller, and ate the 
nuts we placed in the tray. 

It is to be supposed that Charlie told his friends 
that we were lovers of animals, and might be 
trusted; for other squirrels frequently visited us, | 
in the house and in the grounds. Those were the 
happy days—for quiet country ladies—of croquet. | 
playing; and we had a levelled ground in a part 
of the fir wood near the garden, where we often 


| spent the summer afternoons. | 


There the squirrels were quite at home, and 
would run up our mallets and sit upon our | 
shoulders, or even on the crowns of our hats. | 

Some of our visitors they made acquaintance 
with immediately, others they always avoided. 
little toy-terrier with a bell attached to its collar, 
which the cunning little creature used to try to 
silence, that it might steal upon our favorites 
unheard, was their peculiar aversion; but our own 
vet Skye, St. Barbe, would let them climb over his 

ack and frolic about him without stirring an inch. 


a 
HOW 


Many of the people of Madagascar are for the 
most part Christianized and in a great measure 
civilized, but like their distant relatives, the civi- 
lized Hawaiians, they retain some queer articles 
of diet on their bills of fare. At Antananarivo, 
the capital of Madagascar, a very good paper is 
published in French called the Progres del Imer- 
ina. It has a domestic department, which in a 
recent issue began as follows: 


HOUSEHOLD REcIPES. Silkworms @ la Béchamel. 
“Select about thirty young and very tender 
chrysalides, wash them in several waters and cook 
them briskly in boiling water, into which a good 
pinch of salt has been stirred. 

“After boiling several minutes take the worms 
out, drain off the water, wash them with a little 
= water, andl sponge them with a piece of clean 

nen. 

“Fifteen minutes before serving them plunge 
the chrysalides into a good béchamel sauce, pre- 
pared beforehand for the purpose.” 

People who like chrysalides will no doubt find 
this a very good way tocook them. If thechrysalis 
of the silkworm is good to eat, there seems to be 
no reason why others should not be also. The 
adoption of this Malagasy dish might open a new 


TO COOK SILKWORMS. 








annually devastates our orchards. 


* 
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A BIBLICAL PHRASE. 


In many of the grandest of Scriptural phrases 
there is not a little suggestion of the simplicity of 
childhood, and on the other hand it not infrequently 
happens that some childish speech reminds one of 
the utterances of the prophets of old. | 








An instance of this was given not long ago by a 
He had probably never 
heard the Biblical sentence wherein it is said of 
Jehovah that “He bowed the heavens and came 
down,” but it was in much the same spirit that he 
asked his father: 

“Papa, why doesn’t the sky bend Gown when 
God stands up?” 

The chief difference was that between conscious 
and unconscious imagery. 


* 
> 


| 
SUPERSTITIOUS. | 
A cynic was asked the other day if he objected 
to being one of thirteen at dinner. 


“I do under certain circumstances,” he replied, 
emphatically. 

“And those are?” 

“When there is only dinner enough for twelve.” 





e 
> 





“Not acalf,” said a minister, in a sermon on the 
Prodigal Son, “but the calf; the old familiar calf, 
which had grown up in the family year after year.” | 
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The New 
Columbian Suit 


Fine $9 98 


French 
Lawn 
Fashion’s Latest Novelty 


Sent free to nearest express 
station. The waist has the 
becoming Fichu Fronts which 
cross and tie in a bow at the 
back.full Bishop Sleeves,and is 
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Corset 


is the most im- 
portant item of a 
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comfort, style and grace of 
1 figure, and the fit 
of her dress, all 
depend upon: the 
corset. The leading 
dressmakers al- 
ways prefer the 
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Fitting 
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lutely certain of the result. | 
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Royal 


(rape 


in the finest bread, 
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declare is unobtainable by the use 


of any other leavening agent. 


made from absolutely pure 


Imparts that peculiar lightness, 


sweetness, and delicious flavor noticed 


crusts, etc., which expert pastry cooks 
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Baking Powder, 


Cream of Tartar, 
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cake, biscuit, rolls, 
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WHY IT DIDN’T RUN. 


“Of course folks that’s been raised in the city hev | 
heaps of advantages an’ 80 on,” remarked 9 
Jubal Pitcher, the Scrubtown tinker, “but I reckon 
they aint got all the sense ther’ is distriberted 
amongst the inhabitants o’ this uthly globe, when 
all’s said an’ done.” ‘“What’s happened, father?” 
asked his son, who was at work in the little shop 
with Mr. Pitcher, and noticed an undertone of 
amusement in his parent’s dry tones. 


“Why, I went over yest’day forenoon, whilst 
you was in the Centre Village, to kerry over that 
kitchen clock that I've ben settin’ to rights for 
them Wallace folks. An’ when I was jest comin’ 
away, old Mis’ Wallace she says to me: 

“*Oh, Mr. Pitcher, they say you have sech luck 
with cloc ks, I do wish you *d take a look at the one 
I’ve got up in my room. 

“Well, I went up-sté 1irs with her 
the hull hist’ry o’ that clock t? me whilst we 
maountin’ the stairs. 

“It appeared ’t it belonged to her folks, an’ when 
she come to live with her son daown b’low, she 
fetched it with her. "Twas boxed keerful by a 
man to her old home, she said, an’ didn’t seem to 
be hurt a mite, but they hadn’t ever been able to 
make it go sence the day she got t’ her son’s haouse 
in Boston. 

“She said they’d set it everywhere’s, an’ had | 
‘everythin’ done to it. Folks that knew a pile had | 
looked at it, an’ had shook it, an’ so on, but ’twa’n’t 
a mite - use, *twouldn’t budge a minute. 

‘Well, I had some cur ’osity t’ see sech a time- 
piece, I’ in allow. ’Twas a fa’r-sized, pooty-lookin’ 
clock enough. 

“‘It seems t? be waound up as fur as it’ll go, 
says I, lookin’ at it. 

‘«Oh, yes,’ she said, shakin’ her head kind o’ 
diske rridged, ‘that’s what everybody’s said.’ 

“Well, somethin’ come over me jest then, an’ I 
run my hand clear’n up ’n, into that clock, an’ what 
ad’ ye 8’pose?” lt 

Young Pitcher promptly expressed his inability 
to suppose anything 

“Ww AN ” said his father, witha chuckle of delight, 
“them weights was nailed fum an’ fast, so they 
couldn’t move, jest the way it had ben packed fust 
off ferits journey! Ther’ wa’n’t another nameable 
thing. the matter with it. I onnailed ’ em, an’ set it 
a- ‘goin’, an’ I reckon they won’t have another mite 
0’ trouble with that clock, not another mite!” 


r an’ she r’lated 
was 
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A GOVERNOR IN THE WOODS. 


Local anecdotes enliven history and illustrate 
it, but few authentic ones survive. An old record 
of the early sixteen-thirties—when Boston itself 
was a “howling wilderness’’—tells us how the first 
governor of Massachusetts lost himself one night 
on his own farm, or where the city of Somerville 
now stands. 


The Governour, being at his farm-house in Mis- 
tick, walked out after supper, and took a piece in 
his hand, supposing he might see a wolf (for they 
came daily about the house, and killed swine and 
calves, ete.), and being about half a mile off, it 
grew suddeniy dark, so as, in coming home, he 
mistook his path, and went till he came to a little 
house of Sagamore John, which stood empty. 

There he stayed, and having a _— of match in 
his pocket,—for he always carried about him match 
and a compass, and in summer time snakeweed,— 
he made a good fire near the house, and lay down 
upon some old mats which he found there, and so 
spent the night, sometimes walking by the fire, 
sometimes singing psalms, and sometimes getting 
wood, but could not sleep. 

It was, through God’s mercy, a warm night; but 
a little before day it began to rain, and having no 
cloak, he made shift by a long pole’ to climb up into 
the house. 

In the morning there came thither an Indian 
squaw, but perceiving her before she had opened 
~ door, he barred her out; yet she stayed there 

a great while essaying to get in, and at last she 
went away and he returned safe home, his ser 

vants having been much perplexed for him, and 
hi iving walked about and shot off pieces and hal- 
looed in the night; but he heard them not. 


ee 
FIRST ‘“ HOMESTEAD.” 


Those who visit the World’s Fair may look with 
some interest on a fine painting in Mrs. John A. 
Logan’s American historical collection, showing 
the first home built on the “public domain.” 


The word “Homestead” has a special meaning 
to all settlers who took land under what is known 
as the ‘Homestead Act” passed by Congress thirty 
years ago. 

This gift of the government—one hundred and 
sixty acres to each actual settler—was first taken 
advantage of by Daniel Freeman, a soldier, in 1862, 
and his place, now a fine farm in the tow nship ot 


KLIPS. 


| the surface of an 





| Cures Sick Headache. 





Beatrice, Nebraska, is know n, and will be known | 
in history, as “The First Home stead.” 

. Freeman sends us a personal letter, with a 
mM... “of the deed or “certificate” of his farm, 
signed by President Grant. 

The original buildings, a small log house and log | 
barn, form the main subject of the artist’s picture; 
with a companion piece showing the present large 
and commodious mansion in which Mr. Freeman 
and his family reside—and read The Youth’s Com- 
panion every week. 


ee 
CHURCH MONEY. 


It is said that the people of New Zealand look 
down upon copper coins and will never use them 
if they can help it. An English clergyman who 





had one day taken the place of another preacher in 
Auckland says that in the collection of something | 
over eight pounds there were two hundred and 
fifty-six threepenny pieces and only four coppers. 


It is so well understood that these smaller silver 
coins will be used in church collections, that the 
threepenny pieces have received a name. 

One day a young lady wanted some small change 
from a Chinaman, who was the family grocer, and 
he drew out a handful of ¢ oppers. 

“Oh, no, I don’t want that!” she said. 

“Ah, I see what missey wants,” said he. “Chure hy | 
money!” And he handed over a quantity of three- 
penny piec es. 


ee 

“No, he’s no better,” said a woman, when the 
doctor came to visit her husband. “You told me 
to give him as much of the powder as would lay on 
a ten-cent piece. I hadn’t a ten, but I gave him as 
much as would go on ten ones, and he’s worse, if 
anything.” 
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BRYANT & STRATTON, 453 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
_ Telegraph Operator's os, gerfect, Sanatery 
Work is Pleasant! for the Nursery and the most 


‘ood wages and leads to sensitive skin. 


Sy 44 hest positions. We Tosittedy Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
teach s t quickly, and start Skin, Sunburn, etc. Removes Blotches, Pimples and =| 


makes the skin eo = healthy. 
Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggists or mailed for % cents. 


Send ine Free Sample. 
GERHARD MENNEN C0., Newark, N. Je 


Who Are You? 


our graduates in telegraph ser- 
ice. ads are very busy. 
Operators are in great deman: 
Jilustrated Catalogue Free. 
valentines’ School_ of 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


Garfield Tea 


stipation, Restores Complexion, Saves Doe tors Bills, 
Sample free. GARFIELD TEA CO., 319 W. 45th St., N. Y. 








Overcomes 
results of 
aa mene, 


RHARRIS. 


This Door Plate on Bi front door will tell. Solid 
brass, heavily nickeled, will not tarnish ual in ap- 
pearance ry: durabili ty to an engraved oor oS 
costing $4.00 to $5.00. It cannot bre: Complete sam- 
ple plate, om name, $1.00. Satisfaction - 
ents wanted. Reference First National 
SYSTONE DOOR PLATE CO., Wiltlamsport, Pa. 
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it’s so Easy to Light 
9 
The “B & H’ Lamp 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold F- 


















by Leading Dealers. 

Send for our Little 
Book which tells more | 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 
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PHONOGRAPHS 


FOR SALE. 
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| mail to 
| Eve 








Address, 
Paid. Sremv E CO., Chieago, Il. 
NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO.,| tap pret <a SERGE Et SEE GGA, | 
Edison Building, Masonic Temple Building, | BEWARE O ee slivered FR ad 


NEW YORK. “a dollar sa’ 
This Ladies" Solid "French | 


Dongola Kid Button Boot 


CHICAGO. 


Electric Lustre 
Starch. 


Best Laundry Starch 
in the World. 
The only Starch which 


makes Shirts, Collars and 
Cuffs look like new. 



























Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the ‘boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We make this boot ourselves, there- 
we guarantee the fit, style and wear, 
and if any one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common wenes | 
or Opera Toe, widths C, D,E 


& EE, sizes 1 to 8, end 
Blue Packages. half sizes. Send your 
Ten Cents Each. size; we will fit you. 
For Sale by all First-Class Illustrated 
Grocers. Catalogue 
Send for Sample. FRE Ee. 

143 Federal 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 


Boston and Chicago. 


Incorpo Ital. $1,000,000.) 
DEXTER HOE Co. Srder Dept a Basion, Mass. 





delivered free anywhere in the | 
U.S8., on receipt of Cash, Money | 
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ayy nat! Corns and Bunions all gone ?” 
Yes, lam happy to say, through the aeiaitin of HAN- 
SON’S’ CORN VE I can now walk with ease.” 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 

| vince you that some imitation 4 ust as good; send by 
- Hanson & Co., Schenectady, 

ery box is warranted to cure, or wv refunde vd. 

Price, 15 and 25 cent 


8. $25 

2°. $50 

6. $100 
-AERMOTORS 


ALL STEEL 


GALVANIZED 


PUMPING OR GEARED SAME PRICE. 


For the benefit of the public, the Aermotor 
Company declares a dividend and makes the 
above prices as a means of dis- 























tributing it. These prices 
will be con- tinued only 
until its surplus 
earnings are suf- 
ficiently worked 
off. Merit = as 
ros and a 
very small rofit on a very 
great number of outfits has 


motor Company 
the best manufac- 
Chicago,with many, 
of floor space and 
ment of machinery, 
for the purpose, in existence. The 
Aermotor Co. i feels, in this crown- 
ing Columbian year, that it can afford to be 
generous. We will Ship from Chicago to any 
one anywhere at the above prices. 


THE AERMOTOR COMPANY, 
12th and Rockwell Sts., CHICAGO. 


given the Aer- 
4 acres of land in 
turing center of 
very many, acres 
the best equip- 

















DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 

hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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BOTTLED UP. 


Mr. E. H. Barker, in the course of his travels in 
eastern Aquitaine, came to a cavern which at once 
filled him with a desire to explore its depths. 
Some time afterward, in October, he returned to it 
with acompanion. They had brought candles and 
ropes, and meant to go down as far as the nature 
of the place would permit. The afternoon was 
sultry, and a storm was brewing, but they thought 
of no danger, and on reaching the mouth of the 
eavyern began their descent. Presently they 
reached the rocky bed of a brook. Here they 
lighted candles, and soon afterward were com- | 
pelled to creep almost on hands and knees. Then | 
the roof lifted again, but they came to a steep rock 
down which they had to scramble as best they | 
could. And so they went on, down one cascade 
after another, till they came to one that was worse | 
than any they had yet encountered. They got | 
down at last, and pushed on over many narrow 
and difficult places, till all at once they found 
themselves at the end of the cavern. As Mr. 
Barker expresses it, they were “like flies in a 
bottle.” 


We noticed with surprise that, although there 
was not a drop of water in this crl-de-sac, our feet 
sank into damp sand that had evidently been 
brought there by water. Sticks were lying about 
also, and the walls up to the roof were covered 
with a muddy slime. The hole must have been 
full of water, and not long ago, probably at the 
last thunder-storm. 

At that moment a strange, muffled moaning | 
sound reached our ears. e looked at each other 
over the tops of two candles. “Thunder,” said 
my companion. Ina few minutes the same dismal 
moan, long drawn out, came again down the cav- 
ern, which acted like a speaking-tube between us 
and the outer world, and conveyed a timely warn- 
ing. 

Was itin time? We were not sure of this, for 
as we issued from the cul-de-sac we heard the 
water coming down the rocks with a voice very 
different from what it had been a few minutes 
before. Clearly the storm was beginning to tell 
upon the stream, and we might find the work of 
recrossing the pools and climbing the cascades 
anything but cheerful. Where we had walked on 
dry stones the water was already up to our ankles. 

The first cascade was the worst. My companion 
went up first, and I waited, holding the candle. 
Then I threw him the coil of rope, and in so doin 
= out the candle. Had I adry match about me? 

‘or a few seconds I was uncertain, and in that 
time the sound of the water—really fast increasing 
—seemed to become a deafening roar. 

We both had dry matches, as it turned out, and 
with candles again lighted and the first cascade 
surmounted, we felt more comfortable. As the 
next and the next cascade were passed our spirits 
rose, and when we saw the gray daylight in the 
distance our gaiety was quite genuine, and we no 
longer “laughed yellow,” as the French phrase is. 

An hour later the stream that had lisped so inno- 
cently as it threaded its way among the stones sent 
up a wild roar from the bottom of the valley, and 
shrieked like a tormented fiend as it leaped into 
the black mouth of the Gouffre de Révaillon. 

Tons of water had probably collected there at 
the bottom of the gulf; and I, in my short-sighted- 
ness, had hoped that the cavern was two or three 
miles long! 1 had reason to be thankful that it 
ended where it did, for the excitement of aidven- 
ture would have carried us on, and we might 
never have got out. 
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“IF PD THOUGHT IN TIME.” 


When Francis Campbell, a blind man, becomes a 
distinguished musician, a mathematician and a 
philanthropist, a hint may be gained of what it 
means to make the most of oneself. ‘He is not 
cleverer than other men,” said his wife, “but he 
uses all his opportunities.” Does success in busi- | 
ness mean more than that? . 

Thirty years ago Mr. H—, a nurseryman in 
New York State, left home for a day or two. It 
was rainy weather, and not the season for sales, 
but a customer arrived from a distance, tied up his 
horse, and found his way to the kitchen of the 
farm-house, where two of Mr. H—’s sons were 
cracking nuts. 

“Mr. H at home?” he inquired. 

“No, sir,” said the eldest, Joe, as he hammered 
at a nut. 

“When will he be back?” 

“Dunno, sir. Mebbe not for a week.” 

The other boy, Jem, jumped up and followed the 
man out. “I can show you the stock,” he said, 
with such a bright, courteous manner that the 
stranger, who was a little irritated, stopped, | 
followed him through the nursery, examined the | 
trees, and left his order. | 

“You have sold the largest bill I have had this | 
season, Jem,” said his father, greatly pleased, on 
his return, 

“Pm sure,” said Joe, sullenly, “I’m as willing to 
help as Jem, if I’d thought in time.” 

A few years afterward these two boys were left 
by their father’s failure and death with but two or | 
three hundred dollars each. Joe bought with his 
money an acre or two near home. The land was 
poor, the crop scanty, the market low. He has 
worked hard and faithfully, but is still a poor, 
discontented man. 

Jem bought an emigrant’s ticket to Colorado, 
hired for two years as a cattle driver, with his 
Wages bought land at forty cents an acre, built 
himself a house, and married. His herds of cattle 
are numbered by the thousand, his land has been 
cut up into town lots, and he is ranked as one of 
the wealthiest men in the state. 

Is not the difference between these two brothers, 
and between the successful and unsuccessful gen- 
erally, the difference between seizing or missing 
opportunities? 
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DANGEROUS MOUNTAINEERING. 


A thrilling story of mountaineering is told in 
the “Quarterly” to illustrate the danger of making 
‘ifficult ascents with a single guide. A traveller | 
fell through a snow bridge. His single guide 
could just preserve his own equilibrium, but was 
unable to do more. He held loyally by the rope 
«nd waited for the end. : 


It is difficult to conceive a more cruel situation 
or terrible responsibility than that of the poor 
suide. He was unable to do aught to assist his | 
hey to the surface, and when his strength | 
failed he must fall into the crevasse, or do what | 
——— a cowardly thing—cut the rope and leave | 
the unfortunate traveller to his fate. 

There was almost no possibility of outside help. 











| doors. 
| s 
what degree, has always a warm hearth, and its 


The two men talked it over, and each realized the 


| dreadful fate impending. 


“The moment you feel yourself in danger, cut 
the rope,” urged the traveller. “Better one death 
than two.” 

“I'll not fall,” the guide said, bravely. 

The minutes dragged by. The cold was intense 
in the crevasse beyond the sun’s rays. An hour 
passed; the guide felt his muscles weakening, but 


with the strength of despair he still braced himself | 


and held to the rope. Pride and humanity 


impelled him to hold on to the utmost limit of his | 


| strength. 


He had his knife in hand at last, to cut the rope, 
when in answer to his shouts for help there 
sounded a distant call. 

“Help comes! Help comes! Courage, sir!’’ he 
cried in joyful tones down the crevasse. 

By a fortunate chance another party was trav- 
ersing the same mountain, and within a short time 
came to the assistance of the sufferers. The 
unlucky tourist was thoroughly chilled, but by the 
prompt application of restoratives his life was 
saved. 

The bitter experience has taught him never to 
venture again on a similar expedition with so 
small a party. With three persons holding the 
rope such an accident cannot occur. 


ee 
PARIS RAGPICKERS. 


With modern methods of street-cleaning it is 
becoming difficult for the ragpickers of Paris to 
live by their industry. The old-time ragpickers, 
with lantern in one hand, crook in the other, and 


basket on the back, are disappearing from Paris. | 


They are original characters, as is shown by some 
of their odd expressions. Among themselves they 
are known as “Knights of the Crook,” or “Philoso- 
phers.” Sometimes a ragman is referred to as 
“Cupid,” and his basket is called “‘Cupid’s quiver.” 
The old ragpickers call the new ones “gobblers.” 
The person who buys the rags is called “the 
Ogre,” and his shop is “the mill.” 
the ragman is called his “cab,” and the basket of 


the woman ragpicker is called her “shawl.” 


When the ee loses his crook he asks what 
has become of “number seven.” 

to place the boxes of rubbish in the street only a 
little while before the rubbish carts go their 
rounds; for an hour, therefore, the ragpickers 
have to be very busy. They usually are divided 
into families, and each family has certain houses 
and streets which its members visit. 

When they have filled their baskets and bags 
they place them in hand-carts and carry them 
away to “the mill.” 

The ragpicker has two formidable enemies, the 
concierge, who has the first opportunity to appro- 
priate rags and bones thrown away by the tenants 
of the house of which he has charge, and the city 
street-cleaner. This official is “an ogre” who will 
probably sooner or later cause the disappearance 
of the “Knights of the Crook.” 


- Oe 


SCIENTIFIC MEASUREMENTS. 


They did some things, even of a scientific char- 
acter, very well a hundred years ago. In fact, 


| even with our improved methods end appliances, 
| we can hardly excel some of the achievements of 
| the men of science of the last century. 


An 
instance in point has just attracted considerable 
attention and applause at the Brussels Scientific 
Conference and in the Astronomical Society of 
France. 

In the year 1799 Delambre and Méchain, the 
celebrated French astronomers, measured near 
Perpignan a base line as a part of the measure- 
ment of an are of the meridian, extending from 
Dunkirk to Barcelona. The object was to obtain 
data for calculating the form and dimensions of 
the earth. They made the length of their base 
line 38,397.9432 feet. 

Recently this line has been remeasured with the 
more refined instruments of the present time, and 
its length has been ascertained to be 38,398.1400 
feet. The difference is only 0.1968 of a foot, or 
about two and three-eighths inches in a total 
distance of more than seven and one-fourth miles. 

If the astronomers of 1799 had been able to carry 
their base line around the earth, using it like a 
surveyor’s chain, their total error in measuring 
the circumference of the planet, taking its mean 
dimensions, would have been only about six 
hundred and seventy-two feet in 
thousand miles. 
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ITALIAN INNS. 
Italian life is, even in small villages, all out-of- 
The kitchen of an Italian inn, no matter of 


larder is more plentifully stored than a public 
house in England of the same description. The 
only faults—some one may think it is a long anda 
rather complete list—are noise, dirt and universal 
disorder and confusion. 


They never know what rooms they have; they 
baw! out to each other, the landlord to the land- 


| lady, and the latter to the waiter, “Try number 


fifty-seven or forty-six!” till they at last find you 
a bedchamber. 

In the morning there is knocking at your next- 
door neighbor’s, or by mistake at your own door, 
to ask wh 
the early coach at six; or maybe it is the waiter, 
officiously waking you up to inform you that “it is 
only four, and you have still two hours for your 
slumber.” 

You always seem to catch them at the wrong 
moment, always find them unprepared, as if theirs 
were anything but an open house, and a traveller 
the most unlooked-for thing in the world. Their 
cordial greeting and friendly bustle help you to 
overlook the discomfort that every traveller is 
sure to experience, and the abundance of the table 
is on the plane with the innkeeper’s appetite; he 
is ever ready “to eat and let eat.” 
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JUST THE WORD. 


The competition between rapidly growing West- 
ern cities leads to a good many amusing conversa- 
tions. 


“You have a fine town,” remarked an Eastern 
man to a resident of Mineville, “a very fine town; 
but I suppose Gulch City goes a little ahead of 
you, eh?” 

“T reckon not,” replied the Mineville man, with 
great decision of tone. “Why, in five years’ time 
we shall have left Guleh City 'way out of sight.” 

“Ah!” said the Easterner; “and yet Gulch City 
seems to be a very flourishing place.” F 

“That’s just it,” responded the Mineville citizen; 


| “it’s all flourish!” 


———_~-@e—_—_ 


“I SAY, my dear, how badly the tailor has put 
this button on your waistcoat. This is the fifth 
time I have had to sew it on again.”—Bauern 
Kalender. 


The basket of 


It is customary | 





| 
| 


| 


twenty-five | 


ether it be not you who are to be off by | 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The Ohio Military Institute. 


A Classical and Scientific Training School for Boys and 
young men. Prepares thoroughly for Harvard, Yale 
and other colleges, scientific schools and business. 
Cadets are under the most careful supervision and 
Christian influences. For illustrated catalogue address 
Rev. J. H. MCKENZIE, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


YOUR BABY 


should play out-of-doors in 
warm weather. He is too 
oung to play alone. Put 
him in his 
Baby’s Delight 
machine and see him enjoy 
it. He bobs up and down by 
his own effort; he cannot fall 
out or tipover. Better than 
anurse. Inthe yard, on the 
piazza, anywhere—he’s safe 
and happy, and is developing 
every muscle of his little body. 6 months to 4 years. De- 
livery free eastof Chicago. Circular free. Send 83.50 to 
Wilder Mfg. Co., Washington St., Salem, Mass. 















3 Columbia’ 
33 Bicycles. 


It may be maintained that 
there would 


Five=Sixths 
Less Illness 


in the community if Bicy- 
cles were more generally 
used. 


Keep out in the open air, but 
do not over-exert your- 
self in exercising. sea 
Bicycle because 

Mechanicians | 


estimate that it requires | 








Five=-Sixths 
less force for a person to | 
propel himself on a 
Bicycle one mile than | 
would be needed to walk | 
the same distance. 


Mec. 
Co. 


| BOSTON. 
Columbia catalogue free at oyicaco. 
our offices and at our 
agencies ; by mail for two | NEW YORK. 
two-cent stamps. HARTFORD. 





Winchester 
Repeating 
Rifles. 


Send a 
postal card 
A Large Vari- with your ad- 
ety of Styles 


and Sizes. 


dress for our 
84-page Illustra- 


ted Catalogue. 


Don't buy anything in 
the line of 
Arms and Ammunition 
without thoroughly inves- 
tigating the merits of the 

Winchesters. 
Ask your Local Dealer 
to show them to you. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
Munson St., New Haven, Conn. 


Saale | : 
~ The WINTON is a Winner” 


on Road or in Race; A Sure Winner for | 
Strength, 
Lightness 
and Grace. 















Send for 


Ail Wintons have Double Diamond Stee trame; 
I= 


Special Anti-Friction Bal ngs; eumatic 
Tires: Cork Handles; Garford es, etc. When 
you are getti nton—it’s a winner. 


+a Wi 
THE INTON BICYCLE Co., 
|125 Perkins Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
































“Shoes are bought cheapest where shoes are made.” 
— 



















LADY’S BUTTON BOOT. It 
has both STYLE and quality and fits 
like a glove. We send a pair (our own 
make) to any i of U.S. on seceipt of 
$1.50 in Cash, Postal-note or Money- 
order. Be sure to give your size ! 
Sizes 1 to 8, in half sizes. Widths C, 
D and E; Orera Toe or Common 
Sense, as you prefer. Every shoe 
is warranted, even to the fit, and 
should you not be suited we will 
send your money back. At 
a retail store this shoe would 
cost you $2.50. We de- 
liver FREE. Our 
new shoe boo! 
(illustrated 
just out am 
ree to 


SALKINS & LASKEY, Marblehead, Mass, 
AVOID IMITATIONS OF THIS SHOE! 


[00K AT THIS: 


A MODERN BATH... 

+ « « The Latest and Best. 
Quick Self-Heating; or Toilet Cabinet 
in place of Heater. No bath-room 
required. Ornamental, practical. 
Desirable for either city 
or town. Send 2c. for cata. 
illustrating 18 styles. Im- 
proved Water Heaters,etc. 
Mosely Folding Bath Tub Co., 


181 H, So. Canal St., Chicago. 
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| DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 
The best and most economical! Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them, 

Look well. Fit well. Wear well. 
r 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by 
Address, giving size and style wanted, 





Sold f 
pairs of cuffs. 
mail for 6 cents. 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 


































| Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


A Delicious Remedy for Indigestion. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
Send 5 Cents for Sample Package to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 43 Lake Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


meline 


Ss THE MODERN 
TOYE: POLISH 
Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor, 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 


Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE, 


J, L. Prescott & Co.. Box A, No. Bernick, Me.j 


* Working, 
ss Playing, 


or in any occupation in- 
‘* cidental to a woman’s 
life from childhood to 
motherhood, there is 
x nothing so healthful, 
comfortable, and 

graceful as 


MX i | MY 
FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 
| Corset Waists. gap en” 


Worn by over . million mothers, 
misses and children. Clamp buckle 
at hip for hose supporters, 
Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes. 
Various shapes—long, ¢ 
short, or medium, r 
Marshall Field & Co., ! 
Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot, 


FERRIS BROS, - sanurr an 
| Principat Orrice—341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
| Brancuw Orrice—18 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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Leading 
Retailers. 


Patentees, 





Hires 52. 
Picasure to the Parents, 
Health to the Children. 

Good for All—Good All the Time. 
A2zscent package makes Five 


gallons. Besureand get 
Hiss.’ 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single wee. issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 


do 80. 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 


1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 


| and the back partis shaved. The dogs who belong 
| to the “better classes” are brought in to be shaved 


| as looking well on poodles unless the skin shows 





almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 


and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 


Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on _ paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 





Always give the name of the Post-office to which 


your paper is sent. 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agente who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new sunoeriansens 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should 
be made to them until the person who subscribes 
has received the paper for from one to two months. 
The receiving of the paper for that len 
will be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent— 
and then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 





For the Companion. 


RAPID BREATHING AS A REMEDY. 


About fifteen years ago Major General Drayson 
of the British army often suffered, especially at 
night, from a severe pain in the region of the 
heart. He believed he was doomed to die soon of 
heart . disease. 
experiences in the mountains of India !ed him to 
think that his heart pain might be due to insufficient 
oxygenation of the blood. He therefore tried to 
relieve it by breathing rapidly—at the rate of 
about forty breaths a minute. In a few seconds 
the pain ceased and did not return that night. 

After that, he says he always resorted to the 
same expedient, and invariably with success. As 
time went on the pain became not only less 
frequent but less severe, and now, if there is the 
slightest indication of it, rapid breathing prevents 
its arrival at maturity. 

He thereupon brings forward many instances in 
support of his belief that some of the advantages 
of moderate exercise are to be gained by simply 
breathing rapidly. Rapid breathing is an effect of 
exercise, and this is beneficial because the rapid 
breathing gives the blood plenty of oxygen. 

Invalids or others who cannot take exercise can 
obtain some of its good effects by deliberately 
passing much pure air through the lungs. Rapid 
breathing is particularly helpful in cases of sleep- 
lessness and restlessness. 

The air must of course be pure, else rapid 
breathing can have no good effects. Hundreds of 
thousands attribute disease to themselves when 


air impure from tobacco smoke, gas-burning, or 
simply from a lack of ventilation. . 

Impure air makes impure blood and impure 
flesh. Thus those who consume such air fall 
quickly into and before disease. They cannot 
endure an open window or door because they feel 
cold, this sense of coldness being in many cases 
simply a symptom that the blood has been vitiated 
by the breathing of poisonous air. 

To breathe air laden with human exhalations is 
not a whit more sensible, as General Drayson 


observes, than to drink liquid sewage for a 
beverage. 
— oe 
DOG-SHEARING. 


One of the recognized professions of Paris is 
that of the dog-shearer. There are, in this inter- 
esting occupation, two grades or ranks. The visitor 
in Paris will often hear, as he goes through the 
streets, the cry of “ Tond les chiens /” or as we should 
put it, “Dogs to shear!” It comes from wandering 
shearers and surgeons of dogs and performers of 
various small offices for domestic animals. But 
these are the lower stratum of the dog-shearing 
profession. Often they unite dog-stealing with 
their shearing. No person of discrimination pat- 
ronizes them, but goes with his dog to one of the 
recognized dog-trimming and bathing establish- 
ments, which are located on scows moored in the 
Seine at one or another of the great bridges. Here 
one may have his dog bathed with consideration 
for its delicate health, and sheared in one of 
several favorite “styles,” each of which has its 
name. 

The commonest fashion of shearing dogs is en 
lion, or in the lion style. This is almost a uniform 
style of dress in the summer for poodles, which 
abound in Paris. The shaggy coat is trimmed so 
that the front part of the animal remains clothéd, 
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| threw him into a dungeon. 


| instead of quinine!” The customer was greatly 


| excited, but the d ist -posses. | 
nothing is wrong except their habit of breathing | io Gungee setenned Be ante pesnes 


quite frequently, for the lion style is not regarded 


pink through the closely-cropped coat. 

As every shearing costs from seventy-five cents 
to a dollar and a quarter, according to the difficulty 
of the operation, dogs belonging to poor or 
economical people often have to content themselves 
with a cut en culotte, in which the body is only 
partially sheared, and the legs are left with their 
natural covering. This method does not involve 
such frequent renewal. . 

Another style, much affected by persons of 
fantastic and humorous tastes, is known as the 
macaron style. It consists in leaving spots and 
patches of hair here and there—rings about the 
legs and tail, and so forth. It is an indignity to a 
respectable dog to shear him in this way. It often 
makes him unhappy, for there is no doubt that 
most intelligent dogs are sensitive to ridicule. 

Another fashion, which is probably in still worse 
taste than the macaron, is known as the “initial 
style.” It consists in leaving the hair, or of 
removing it in such a way that the initials of the 
owner appear on the dog’s sides or back. This 
method expresses the vanity of the owner and 
nothing more, for it gives no pleasure and adds no 
beauty to the dog. 

It takes two persons to shear a dog—the shearer 
and a man to hold the dog. Occasionally a dog fights 
his shearers viciously, but so great is the skill and 
patience of these operators that they are seldom 
bitten. 





GARIBALDI’S VENGEANCE. 


“He was the most loving, the least hating of 
men,” said the London Times, in its obituary notice 
of General Garibaldi. “One may freely defy the 
world,” it added, “to trace an act of meanness or 
a deed of cruelty, or even a deliberately unkind 
word, to the man himeelf.” An incident of his 
career in South America shows the 
truthfulness of the Times’s eulogy: 


Exiled from Italy on account of his participation 
Garibaldi took 
service with the Republic of Rio Grande do Sul, 
then in open rebellion against Brazil. 

In one of his encounters he was severely 
wounded and taken prisoner. He found himself 
in the power of one Leonardo Millan, a type of 
Spanish South American rmgece = The brute 

a horsewhip, 
tortured him for several hours with the rack, and 


Two or three years after Garibaldi’s release the 
fortune of war put the cruel man into his power. 
Leonardo trembled for his life as his captor 
surveyed the prisoners; but he was suffered to go 
unseathed. Garibaldi’s only revenge was to give 
the brute a look which made him know that he 
was recognized, but deemed beneath a man’s 
resentment. 


IRRITATED BEARS. 


The first impulse of some men when they stub 
their toes against a stump is to turn and kick it. 
The bears of India, when wounded, always bite 
something. Three illustrations of this prompting 
of physical irritation are given in General Hamil. 
ton’s “Sport in Southern India.” 


He shot at an old she-bear, and the ball struck 
her in the fore Jeg. Instantly she seized the leg 
between her jaws and bit it fiercely. At another 
time the general fired at a bear with a cub. On 
receiving the shot, the bear, with a ferocious roar, 
rushed upon the cub, cuffed and bit it, while the 
Se one kept screaming, as if to say, “I didn’t do 
t, ma!’ 

Once the general saw two bears, a male and a 
female, feeding on the slope of a long hill. He 
went round the hill to get above them, and on 
looking over the crest, saw the male bear not forty 
yards off. 

He fired and speteety wounded it. The animal 
jumped into the air, bit the wound, and then 
rushed furiously at its companion. She, like a 
— female, resented the assault. The two 
clinched, rolled over and over, tumbled about, and 
then bolted into the forest. 


BABA, 


COOL. 

It is related that a man went into a drug-store | 
one day and exclaimed to the proprietor: “Look 
here, man! You gave me morphine this morning | 





: ° | 
sion. “Is that so?” he asked. “Why, then you | 
owe me twenty-five cents.” Figaro tells a story of 
coolness that quite matches this. 


His mistress was giving a dinner-party. In the 
course of the meal Baptiste came running into the 
room in a state of wild alarm, exclaiming: 

“Quick! a glass of wine!” 

Everybody stared, but the lady of the house 

oured a glass of wine and handed it to Baptiste. 

e swallowed it at a gulp. 

“What is the matter?” demanded his mistress. 

“Omadam! I was dreadfully upset. That glass 
of wine has done me good. It has brought me 
round. Only think, I have just had the misfortune | 
to break your two large dessert dishes of Sevres 
porcelain!” 


TOO REALISTIC. 


That famous “one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous” is sometimes a short one. Tit-Bits 
mentions a case, which occurred at a penny read- 
ing in a small English town. 


A young gentleman was reciting, with a careful 
attention to dramatic effect, Macaulay’s ‘Battle of 
Ivry.” With great military fervor he thundered: 


A thousand spurs are striking deep, 

A thousand spears in rest; 

A thousand knights are pressing close 

Behind — } 
At that moment a voice from the back seats | 

shouted: 
“’Old’ard, 

for them ’ere 


uv’nor! 


That’s only one spur apiece 
nights!” 


HER LAST RESORT. 


Who should know a man’s weaknesses if not his 
lawful wife? | 


“What in the name of Jupiter have you sewed | 
4 all the pockets in my overcoat for?” asked Mr. | 
ilson. | 
“My dear,” said Mrs. Wilson, “I have an impor- | 
tant letter to my milliner that I want you to mail.” | 
—Inter- Ocean. | 





Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using | 
“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. | 


——_@ ——_ 
The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts | 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.[ Adv. | 


Barbour’s Linen Thread 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS have sent us testimonials 
of the merits of our 


Seamless Ribbed Waist 


FOR CHILDREN. 
Combines Durability with 
Delightful Ease and Comfort. 
The only perfect low-priced Waist 
made. Sizes, 1 to 12 years. For sale by 
all first-class Dry Goods Dealers. If 
unable to procure in your town send 
to us for sample, enclosing 25 cents, 
or 35 cents for the better grade. 
NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO., 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers, Nazareth, Pa. 

















Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 32. 


On the 4th of July, 1776, 


the people of the thirteen colonies 
threw off the yoke of British tyranny 
and began a career of unexampled 
progress. Life Insurance has shared 
in this marvellous development, cul- 
minating in the Natural Premium 
System as perfected by the Mass. 
Benefit Life Association. 

Costs 60 per cent. usual rates. 
(> Splendid Openings for First Class Agents. 


MASS. BENEFIT LIFE ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 


WISE buyer wants At the Top. 
Only the best shade ; 


roller on her window. Ina 
a roller that 


Word :" 
carries the 


shade to the top of the 
window smoothly, surely 
and quietly. 


To the Wise. 
vain repetitions are 


useless. The roller with the most convenient 
brackets, the best lifting power and the greatest 


reliability 
Is the Efficient. 
Made by 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 

















500 West 42d St., New York. 


AGENTS AT ONCE 


MUST HAV Sample Sashlock (Pat. 1892) 
Immense. Unrivalled. Oule sped ene fd A 


led a Day. 


Beats hts. Sales unparalleled. 12.00 
oni SHARD & CO., Phila., Penn. 


WRITE QUICK. BROHARD & 


Home Comfort 


| — 
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STEEL FAMILY RANGES 


Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 
WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME if properly used. 


Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALES. 
MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 
this Country and Canada. 


SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1893, 258,460. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Toronto, Ont. 
Founded 1864, Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
“Home Comfort’? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 


Cold Bouillon 


made from 


Cudahy's 
Rex Brand 
Fluid Beef 


is a refreshing summer drink. Stim- 
ulating, palatable, delicious. 
All dealers sell our Extract. 


Sample package mailed free on receipt of 
6c stamps to pay postage. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 
So. Omaha, Neb. 








Study Law at Home. 
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Correspondence 


is designed as an aid to the student who is unable to obtain University instruction. 
study, its lessons, its text-books, its plans, are all chosen and designed especially for this class. 


is not designed to enter into competition with the 
to choose its instruction rather than that of the 


United States and Canada. 


which is the instruction of persons who desire to study the law and cannot afford to attend the law 
college, and beyond that it has no purpose and no ambition to go. It is the original Correspondence 
School in this line, is now in its fourth year and is a Corporation organized under the laws of 
Michigan. It has some 55 classes and is beyond the experimental period. It is to-day suc- 
cessfully teaching law to over 1400 pupils located in every State and Territory in the 


We also offer to lawyers unsurpassed facilities for review. 
past inefficient preparation, so long as the Correspondence School offers its help. Scores of lawyers 
are now following our prescribed course, and express themselves as highly pleased and profited. 


‘2 


There are hundreds of young men and young 
women who are pursuing the study of law in the 
office, or in the home, with insufficient guidance, 
or, more usually, without any guidance. 

There are thousands of men and women whose 
time is partially employed in the shop, the field, 
the office, the bank, the store, and whose spare 
hours they would gladly devote to some profit- 
able and agreeable exercise. To such we offer a 
course in the study of law at home. A little 
study every day, if rightly directed and kept up 
for a reasonable length of time, would furnish the 
mind with such a liberal education in the law as 
would tend to make the student a broader man 
and a better citizen. 


The Sprague 


School of Law, 


SAY: 


Its course of 
It 
University law schools, nor to influence students 
regular schools. It has its own particular field, 
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It is never too late to make up for 





The 


The for first term is $10. 


it, or can borrow 


& copy 0’ 
text-books of the first term are: Spra 


The 
( Bigelow on Torts. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR AUG., ’93. 


Class 26, ’93, for beginners (two years’ course), will begin study Aug. Ist. 
yoet, will embrace 47 weeks (2 terms). First term 
ee he text-books (after the first one) will be rented by us 
to students at $1.00 each, or $3.00 for the first term. Students who, after receiving a 
k, wish to purchase it, may do so on paying us the 
they may have paid on it. Students who, on receipt 
a@ copy, may return the ik, rental to be refunded. 


« Students, Browne on Domestic Relation, Browne on Criminal Law, 


WE START A CLASS THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


Handsome general catalogue and a catalogue of over 80 special courses sent on receipt of ro cts. (stamps). 
Address J. COTNER, Jr., Sec’y, No. 84 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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20 weeks; second term, 27 weeks. 
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A HEAVY LOAD 


IN the rush of the summer exodus the hotel 
porter, though he does not carry quite the 
whole world on his back, often shoulders a 
goodly share of the possessions of many of the 
migratory dwellers of the globe. Herculean 
efforts oftentimes result in a strained back, and 
at such times if an ALLCOCK’S POROUS 
PLASTER is immediately applied it enables one 
to keep on with the work with a vim and vigor that 
accomplishes much, as it not only relieves the pain, 
but tones and strengthens the weak muscles. 
You may not be a hotel porter, but whatever 
your calling you are not proof against a multitude of 
similar small ills and accidents, and you will find in 


every case that an 
POROUS 


ALLCOCK’S plaster 


is not only a sure remedy for the stiffness that is due to overstrain 
of the muscles, but a speedy cure for the pain. For sale everywhere. 
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Are you satisfied 
with your 
Complexion ? 


Do you realize that nothing has 
ever been made that will clean and 
improve the skin as thoroughly as 


Bailey’s COMPLEXION Brush ? 
No cosmetics, powders, 
creams, balms or lotions that 
fill up the pores can help your 
skin to health and natural 
healthy color that only comes 
Jrom healthy conditions. 
Bailey’s COMPLEXION Brush 
can 2nd will if you use it as directed. 
Mailed upon receipt of price, 50c. 
For sale by all Dealers in Toilet 
Goods. C.J. Bailey & Co., (every- 
thing in Rubber Goods), 22 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. Catalogue free. 
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The apex of success in house 
heating is reached by the Gurne 
Heaters. Their excellent wor 
during the past severe winter is 
a but another tribute to their supe- 

Psa riority. Our book “ How Best to 
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HOT WATER EC) PS rel — ” 
HEATERS ani RADIATORS “9 S°8"E*- aid 
Gurney Hot Water Heater Co. g 
FOR HEATING 168 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, of farm 











Also in Tan Color, 


SELLING AGENCIES: 
BY 
Philadelphia. DOUBLE CR 
, 
All that honesty, experience and skill can do to produce a serviceable, cool and 
Common Sense Last that enables the wearer of this shaped 
your house fen pairs of your Low Cut Common Sense Shoe and found 
Allon SPENCER. his is only one of hundreds of letters receiver. 


Johnson & Co., 71 John 
New York. on 
= ~ 
LOW CUT. 
comfortable low cut shoe for wear during hot weather is in this $1.57 Shoe. 
shoe to stand or walk without inconvenience. Look at It ! 4@ 
them even better than represented. Enclosed please find $9.42 for szr 
“Best I have ever worn.” East, 


59 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Lil, 
Dwellings, Public Buildings, Ete. 
e “ 
J.C. F. Trachsel, 246 Arch St, ~" 
] 5 LADIES’ 
& For Summer Wear. 
Solid leather, Waterproof sole, and made upon the Hygienic 
Mooar Bros., Boston. — Last season our family purchased from 
pairs, sizes as per slip enclosed. Please send a/ once and oblige MRs. 
Toronto, Can. 


port, Me. “So comfortable.” 

‘ “Such an elegant fit.” Boston. Mass. “Such a sen- 
sible shoe.” Palatka, Fla. “Never had a shoe wear so long” 
Oakland, Cal. “Shall wear only your Low Cut Common Sense.” 
Wilsonville, Neb. “Your firm deserve a medal.” Brooklyn, 
N.Y. “Solid Comfort.” Kobe, Japan 
ONE PAIR of these Shoes will be sent prepaid, and 
Set nnteed, any where in the United States upon receipt 
of the price, 1.57, and if for any reason they are 
not entirely satisfactory we will refund the mone 
or send another pair. Made from “Castilian” Ki 
er Fan Colored Goat. Sizes 2 to 8. Widths, B. 
C.D.E. Special price when ten pairs are ordered 
m one lot. State whether you wish for Castilian 

id or Tan Colored Goat. Send for Shoe Facts Free. 


MOOAR BROS., 1090 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


WE make this Shoe ourselves. WE sell it at retail only, in the largest retaii Shoe Store in New Eng- 
land, and you cannot find it or anything to compare with it at the price in any other Shoe Store in this country. 


EVER READY DRESS STAY _ 3a 


Cut 
See Name “EVER READY’’ on Back of Each Stay. 





32,000 


Pairs Sold 
Last Summer. 














- Through. 
Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. Warranted water-proof. Beware of Imitations. 

ufactured by the YPSILANTI! DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
SPECIAL FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 


? MODEL DRESS STEEL CO., 74 Grand St., New York. 
DEPOTS. $ BROWN & METZNER, 535 Market Street, San Francisco. 



























“Chuckles” 


| PICKS FROM THE PLANT 
}] ALREADY “HULLED” 
FOR THE TABLE, 











This remarkable strawberry possesses | 


“the peculiarity of parting readily from 
the calyx or ‘“‘shuck” which remains on 
the stem of the plant as the berries are 
picked. The berries are ready for the table 
as soon as picked, thus obviating a tedious |f 
and disagreeable task, a feature quickly 
appreciated by housekeepers. The plant 
is a strong grower, hardy, producing 
abundantly berries of uniform shape and 
size, color varnished scarlet, and of lusci- | 
ous quality. The plants are pot-grown, and | 
will bear a full crop of berries next Spring, 
“f planted before September 1st. ‘ba 


PRICE (pot-grown plants), free by mail, 
25c. each; 3 for 60c.; 6 for $1.25; 12 for | 
$2.00. \p4| 


\ 
OtR MIDSUMMER ¢ AT ALOGUE of Strawberry Plants, Celery Plants, Cabbage Plants, | 
etc., for immediate planting, mailed free, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., sew von. 
Four Popular Books of Music. 
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50 Easy Pieces. A Book of 128 pages, paper bound. While the music 
is especially prepared for the organ, it can also be played on the piano. 
Contains Marches, Galops, Waltzes, Polkas, Schottisches, and a choice selection 
of miscellaneous pieces. 

30 Variations, Transcriptions, etc. 
choice. . The old favorites are not forgotten. 
the titles. Arranged for either piano or organ, 

50 Contralto, Bass and Baritone Songs. 
the songs reach above Dé. 128 pages, paper bound. 
Audran, Elson, Tosti, Sullivan, Molloy, Chopin, and »thers. 

Cornucopia of Music. Contains 217 Pieces, both vocal and instrumental. 
Arranged by Charles D. Blake. New and enlarged edition. The latest and 
most popular songs of the day. 

Any one of these Books of Music sent post-paid for 25 cents, or the four 
Books to one address, by mail, for 85 cents. 

Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenu PERRY MASON 


A Special Knife 


We have about 1,000 of these 
Fine Four-Blade Pearl Handle 
Knives which we offer at the 
reduced price of $1.00 each, 
postage paid. They are made 
of the best English steel. They 
certainly a rare bargain. 
Send now in order to secure one. 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Ave. 


Contains a selection particularly 
Have not room to even mention 


A fine collection. None of 
Music by Solomon, 


& CO., Boston, 


Offer. 


Mass. 
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PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





ESPECIALLY INVITED by the MANAGEMENT of the WORLD’S FAIR 
To occupy the Most Prominent Position. 
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This is the Greatest Honor ever Awarded in this Country to a Piano Manufacturer. Examine 
these our Latest Productions before Purchasing. 


Founded 1823. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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of Pearline’s success? Well, there are several. Here are some of them, just to prove 
that its enormous growth was only natural. //7zrs¢t. The article was precisely what its 
makers claimed it to be; it has never changed—no improvement has been found possible. 
Used for years—always alike. Second. The public was kept informed about Pearline. 
This was necessary. With anything so new and so different from old ideas, people had to be 
educated. 7hzrd. The best advertising Pearline has ever had (and it costs nothing) is from 
every woman who has used it. She tells every one how much it has done for her in all kinds 
of washing and cleaning; that while the cost is nominal, she has found it to be better than 
anything else, always the same, and perfectly harmless; and that the saving by using cheaper 
imitations for a year wouldn't be enough to pay for one ruined garment. 


Millions *Ss« Pearline.. 
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For the Companion. 


ETHEL’S FIRST DINNER- 
PARTY. 


[A letter from Ethel Barton to Nina Varden.] 
Sunnyside, September 30th. 

My dearest Nina. 

When I last wrote to you it was from under a 
black cloud, which threatened to envelop me in 
deepest gloom, as our favorite novelist would 
say. 

You remember how I dreaded that dinner-party 
at Tower Hill,—of course you do,—and how the 





very sight of the invitation, ‘Colonel and Mrs. 
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“Wall: 


MacGregor request the pleasure of Miss Barton’s 
company at dinner,"’ etc., etc., almost threw me 
into a conniption fit! 

The colonel is such a stately, handsome old 
gentleman that it positively terrified me to be 
invited as Ais company, and I told mamma I 
couldn’t and I wouldn’t go! But mamma only 
said ; 

“Don’t be foolish, Ethel. Tower Hill is a 
beautiful old place, and you will have a lovely 
time, I feel sure. The colonel’s name is only put | 
in as a matter of form; all dinner invitations are | 
worded in that way. If you sit next to him, | 
which is not at all likely to happen, you will find 
him a most agreeable old gentleman, and very 
fond of young people.” 

At the bare idea of sitting next to that tremen- 
dous colonel, six feet two in height and straight 
as a ramrod, with the most alarming bushy eye- 
brows and iron-gray whiskers, I nearly went off 
again! 

Mamma answered the invitation for me, ‘“Miss 
Barton accepts with pleasure,” but it wasn’t with 
pleasure, Nina, and Tom tormented me so, with 
his ridiculous nonsense about the griffins that | 
would be sitting around the table, and 
the dragons under it, that I would have 
boxed his ears if I could have caught 
him! Ah, Nina, all you girls envy me 
my “brother at college,”’ but you don’t 
know how Tom teases me! I should 
like some one else’s brother at college 
much better. 

“Tom is coming home to go with you 
to the MacGregors’,’”’ said mamma, as 
if she were giving me the most reassur- 
ing piece of news in the world. And 
to do Tom justice, he did help me screw 
my courage to the sticking-point, after 
frightening me half out of my wits first. 

“Don't be a goose, Ethel,” said our 
wise Sophomore, condescendingly ; “you 
can’t do anything much out of the way, 
unless you're more stupid than I think. 
All you’ve got to do is to eat what is 
set before you, and to talk to both your 
neighbors—not to both of them at the 
same time, my dear, but alternately. 

“The waiters will do everything for you except 
cut up your dinner, and as long as you don’t eat 
your piece of lemon as if it was a pickled lime, or 
make signs to me across the table, or tread on 
your neighbor's foot to call his attention to what 
you’re saying, why, all will be well, me child.” 
Aggravating Tom! 








Tower Hill is a most beautiful house. I know 
you’d like it ever so much, Nina! There is a 


grand hall, all hung with ancient tapestries which 
cost fabulous sums of money—and a great wide 
staircase leads—as it naturally would, my dear— 
to the rooms above. J think some of the tapes- 
tries, those bluish, washed-out-looking things, 
aie veally very much like the faded old overalls 








that one sees farmers wear. 
they were gorgeous, or something of that kind. 


At the head of the staircase I found Evelyn | 


waiting for me. Wasn't it sweet of her? She 
kissed me on both cheeks, just as she used to do 
at school, and when I said, “O Evelyn! If I 
had known you lived in such a palace I should 
have been awfully afraid of you! and I’m so 
afraid of your papa!”’ she just laughed with that 
merry laugh we all liked so much in old times, 
and said ; 

“No, you wouldn’t, Ethel; and you'll like my 
father, for he is very fond of rosebuds.” 

Rosebuds' I couldn’t think for a minute what 
she meant, and then I remembered that débutantes 
are called rosebuds, and Evelyn was sweet 
enough to give the name to me, a poor 
little frightened schoolgirl. 

“Mr. James Nevins will take you down 
to dinner, Ethel, and I know you'll like 
him, for he isn’t a bit stiff; and now I 
must run.”” And away she went tripping 
down the big staircase, looking like a 
snowbird in her soft white dress trimmed 
with swan’s-down—it was just lovely! 

“Hurry up, Ethel, or we shall be late,” 
called out Mr. ‘Tom from the doorway, and 
down that big stair-case, across the great 
hall and into such a big parlor, I had to go 
all alone, my dear, Tom following behind 
and, for a wonder, not stepping on my dress 


would. 

I had a sort of faint hope that he would 
give me his arm, but he said that would be 
perfectly ridiculous and very old-fashioned ! 

Mrs. MacGregor is the dearest old lady! 
She was so sweet to me, and shook hands 
with me so pleasantly that I began to feel 
happier at once. The colonel wasn’t half 
as dreadful as I had imagined, though he 
did squeeze my rings very hard as he shook my 
poor little paw; but those strong people always 
do hurt me when I shake hands with them, and 
Tom says it’s because my hand is just like a 
limp rag, “‘without life or motion.” 

Of course Mr. Nevins was presented to me, and 
just as I was wondering whether I ought to shake 
hands with him or not, he suddenly made me 
such a funny bow that I should certainly have 


| laughed if I hadn’t seen Tom do the same thing 


when we’ve been walking together. 

He was very jolly, though he isn’t the least bit 
handsome. Instead of snubbing me, and putting 
on grand and lofty airs as Tom and his friends 
do, just because I happen to go to school, he 
treated me just as if I were a real grown-up 


But every one said | 


on the stairs, as I certainly thought he | 


| fault, for of course the bread always goes on the 
right with one’s napkin, and he took my roll by 
mistake. 

You know I hate raw oysters, although I 
managed to eat one, and the little oyster fork 
was such a dear little plaything that I was 
tempted to eat more. It was just like Neptune’s 


trident that he was always waving around in the | 


“Eneid.”” Don’t you remember ? 
When that awful butler approached me with a 
plate of soup in each hand I wondered whether 
| I'd got to eat out of two plates at the same time. 
He said in a low but very fierce voice, ‘White or 
brown soup, ma‘am ?’’ and I said ‘‘White,” and 
then was ever so sorry that I had not said 
“Brown!” 
| Some of the things people do at dinner-parties 
/I don’t like a bit. Now is it neat, Nina, to 
eat olives, all wet and slippery with salt water, 
| with one’s fingers? Everybody did it, and they 
| even helped themselves out of the olive dish with 
| their fingers! 
| to have spoons to help to everything with, or 
| knives and forks, or something! 
But dear me, it’s dreadfully hard to help one’s 


about our dinner rolls, but then that was his | 


When I give dinner-parties I mean | 


Just at this moment Mrs. MacGregor rose to 
leave the table, and I should have gone right out 
| of the room without waiting for any one, I'm 
| afraid, if Evelyn had not fortunately looked at 
me. This made me remember where I was, so I 
waited till all the married ladies had passed out 
first, for mamma says that is the proper thing for 
young girls to do. 

My dear, both Mr. Nevins and Mr. Shirley 
asked if they might call on me! I told Mr. 
Nevins that mamma was at home on Friday 
afternoons, and that I was sometimes allowed to 
come down, for Tom says he is such a nice fellow ; 
and I told Mr. Shirley that I went to school, and 
didn’t receive any calls—you know I don't, Nina, 
at least from strangers. 

Do write soon, like a dear girl, and tell me 
what you think of my first dinner-party! 

Yours lovingly, Ethel. 


FLorence Howe HALL. 


<-o- 


For the Companion. 


| THE CLIPPERS OF FORTY 
YEARS AGO. 


self to those entrée things, even with the biggest 


kind of a giant table-spoon. Imagine 
alarming it is, Nina, to have that impressive 
butler solemnly hold an enormous platter on your 
left hand, and to be obliged to pick out a breast 
or wing of chicken from the most heterogeneous- 
| looking mass that you can possibly imagine! I 


| just took the first piece that obtruded itself on my 


young lady, and I almost imagined that I was | notice, as madame would say, and comforted 


during that whole evening. 

Yes, I did have a lovely time! How could I 
help it? They were all so kind and hospitable, 
and seemed really glad to see their guests. 

The butler was horrid! I hated him. Sucha/} 
pompous old fellow as he was! He acted as if | 


|the whole house belonged to him, and Evelyn-| 
says he thinks it does. 





You never saw anything so beautiful as the | 
table, Nina, or at least I never did. The flowers | 
were exquisite, and all the dear little silver dishes | 
with salted almonds and candy and things made | 
the table look like a sort of orderly wilderness, 
with tall silver candelabra growing up like palm- | 
trees, only the pink shades were of rather a| 
peculiar color for foliage. 

It was rather alarming to find such a battery | 
of knives and forks and glasses and things at my 
place, but I just took my ‘“‘bearings,”’ as the 
sailors say, and decided what belonged to me and 
how far on each side my domain extended, when 
we first sat down. 

Mr. Nevins and I did get rather mixed up 


myself with the thought that every one else was 


obliged to do the same thing. 

Miss Van Blinker, who is very nearsighted, 
tumbled nearly a dozen smelts on her plate, 
because the fish-fork slipped at an unlucky 
moment. 

The butler looked as if she’d committed an 
unpardonable sin, but I don’t believe a single 
other person noticed the accident' No one 
seemed to, at any rate, for I looked around the 
table on purpose to see. 

Tom says that people have as much as they 
can do to eat their own dinner and talk at the 
same time, without watching every one else at 
table, and I do believe he is right, Nina! Or 
perhaps the people that do notice are too polite to 
look as if they did. 

The gentleman who sat next me on the other 
side was trying to quiz me, I'm sure, for he asked 
me the most ridiculous questions with a grave 
look, as if he were really seeking for information. 

He almost succeeded in humbugging me, and 
then it flashed upon my mind that he was making 
fun of me; but he didn’t succeed! I answered 
him in the same grave tone, told him that I 
couldn’t answer such deep questions, but I would 
suggest that he resort to an excellent book of 
reference which was used in our school for 
scientific purposes, called ‘*Alice in Wonderland.”’ 

I was really provoked at him at first, but after 
a while I found that he was ever so funny and 
amusing, and was always teasing people with his 
nonsense. 

He begged very hard for my dinner-card, but I 
wouldn't give it to him, for I felt it in my bones 
he ought not to have asked for it, a man whom I 
had never seen before; and yet he made such a 
fuss about it and said I was so cruel that I didn’t 


| know what to do. 


Mr. Nevins helped me out in such a kind way! 
He had been listening to our discussion,—I was 
almost in tears over it,—and said to me very 
quietly, ““Don’t you think your mother would like 
to see your first dinner-card, Miss Barton ?”’ 

I was so grateful to him, and put the card in 
my pocket without another word. 


how | 


The recent building of some great sailing ships 
has awakened a hope in the minds of many old- 
time navigators that they will yet live to see the 
glorious days of the square-riggers and clippers 
of the ‘Fifties come again. Those were days 
was the foremost banner on 


when “Old Glory”’ 





the rolling oceans, and the flyers of the sea that 
sailed out of the harbors of New York and Boston 
and raced around Cape Horn and to the Antipodes 
and back, were the pride and boast of this nation. 

The great commerce-bearers of those days were 
all built in the East River yards, between 
Brooklyn and New York, or “Down East.” 
They were built for speed, and carried large 
crews that could take in and make sail as the 
wind changed, with marvellous quickness. The 
development of the steamship and the building of 
the numerous lines of railway across the North 
American Continent are the two causes that have 
driven these gallant old clippers from the sea. 

There are still big square-riggers, however, like 
the Henry B. Hyde, of New York, that carry 
the flag around the Horn to and from San 
Francisco, and in wonderful time, too, the Hyde 
having sailed from San Francisco to New York 
on one occasion in eighty-seven days, equalling 
the speed of some of the best of the clippers. But 
extraordinary winds and seas favored the Hyde 
on this voyage, and there is no longer any 
approach to that racing rivalry that quickened 
the pulses of the mariners of forty years ago, and 
laid the foundations for so many wonderful yarns 
since. 

Some of the old clippers are in the oil trade 
now, spoken of contemptuously as ‘oil sleds,”’ 
and it would pain their former friends greatly to 
see them nowadays as they sail in and out of the 
Narrows. Their names have been changed, their 
crews have been cut down one-half, and their 
former snow-white decks, spars and canvas are 
soiled, neglected and blackened. 

Who would recognize the beautiful Morning 
Light of 1855 in the greasy and ill-smelling J. W. 
Wendt of to-day, carrying oil between Hunter's 
Point and Bremerhaven ? 

Forty years ago, on Sundays thousands of 
people would flock to the East River water front 
to look at the ocean racers. From the Battery to 
Corlaer’s Hook there would be a great forest of 
towering masts and a veritable wilderness of 
cordage sharply defined against the sky. The 
long, slim and graceful flying-jib booms projecting 
across the street seemed at high tide as if they 





wanted to poke their noses into the windows of 











2 


the sail lofts just over the snug wn sunny little | 
offices, occupied then as now by the South Street 
shipping agents. 


Every clipper carried a figure-head, as hand- | 


some as the wood-carver’s art could make it, and 
on Sundays, in honor of the admirmg crowds 
who came to look at them, the skippers would | 


dress the vessels out in every rag of bunting that | } 


could be found on board. 
Those were days before the international code 


restricted vessels to not more than twenty-nine | 


flags for signalling. Few were the ships that 
could not hang out at least fifty flags of different 
patterns and brilliant hues. Never before or 
since has there been gathered in one spot a finer 
commercial fleet than that which rose and fell, 
tugging and straining at the stout hawsers that 
held the ships to their moorings, on the uneasy 
tides of the East River in the early days of the 
‘Fifties. 


Beautiful names they bore, too, these white- | 


winged travellers of the sea, names which one 
will scan the shipping lists of the present time in 
vain to find their equal. ‘Herald of the Morn- 
ing,’ **Wings of the Morning,” ‘Sovereign of 
the Seas,”’ “‘Glory of the Seas,’ ‘‘Romance of the 
Seas,’’ “Flying Cloud,” ‘Flying Scud,” “Flying 
Spray,’ “Flying Dutchman,” “Flying Fish,” 
“Red Jacket,’ ‘Dreadnought,’ ‘‘ Comet,” 
‘Challenger,’ ‘“‘Gamecock,** and so on through a 
list of scores of such sounding designations. 

So particular were the owners in selecting the 
names for the clippers, that it is related that in 
the case of the Dreadnought some doubt arose as 
to the correct way of spelling the last syllable; 
whether there was an ‘a’ or an *“o” in it. 
Inasmuch as she was to be named after the 
Dreadnought which formed a part of Lord 
Nelson’s fleet at Aboukir Bay and Trafalgar, it 
was thought best to find out the correct way of 
spelling the battle-ship’s name Those were days 





before the submarine telegraph was known, and 
it became necessary to send a special messenger 
to England to look up the name of Nelscn's 
hattle-ship on the list of the British Admuralty. 
The messenger reported that the name was spelled 
with an *‘o."’ 

It is not possible in the brief limit of this article 
to tell of all the wonderful voyages made by the 
clippers. Steam has not, with all the wonders it 
has wrought in ocean navigation, taken away 
entirely the glory of the old sailing records. 

Within a few years a steam-liner occupied 
twenty-three days im coming from Havre to New 
York. Vessels of the Monarch, Hill, Wilson and 
other lines are often between seventeen and 
twenty-five days between London, Hull and New 
York. 

These are long voyages compared with some of 
those made forty years ago by the old “wind- 
jammers.” 

In June, 1852, the ship Sovereign of the Seas, 
commanded by Captain Lachlin McKay, a 
brother of the famous Boston ship-builder, Donald 
McKay, sailed from New York to Liverpool in 
thirteen days and nineteen hours, one day's run 
being three hundred and forty miles. 

On May 10, 1853, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Hon. J. C. Dobbin, received a report from 
Lieutenant Maury that the Sovereign of the Seas, 
on a voyage to San Francisco, had made six 
thousand two hundred and forty-five miles in 
twenty-two days, averaging two hundred and 
eighty-three and nine-tenths miles a day, with 
one day’s record, from noon to noon, of four 
hundred and nineteen miles. 

In 1852 this gallant ship completed a voyage 
from Honolulu to New York which stands 
unequalled. For ten thousand miles she sailed 
without tacking or wearing; in ten consecutive 
days she covered thirty-three hundred miles, and 
made the distance between the ports in eighty-two 
days. 

But this remarkable ship was not alone as a 
record-maker. From the beginning of the era of 
clipper ships which followed on the heels of the 
decline of the packet service across the ‘‘Western 
Ocean,”’ as the Atlantic was known among sailors, 
the element of speed was the first consideration in 
building them. 

The first one of the noble fleet which carried 
the name and fame of the American ship-builder 
into every port on the globe was the Raznbow, a 
tittle vessel of about one thousand tons, owned 


by William H. Aspinwall, of New York. The 











| talked of to this day. 
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York, and was commanded by one of the most 
| celebrated of the old-time skippers, Captain 
‘Bob’? Waterman. She was followed by the 
Invincible, twenty-one hundred and fifty tons; 
the Comet, eighteen hundred and thirty-six tons, 
and the Sword Fish, eleven hundred and fifty 
tons. The latter made her mark in a voyage 
from Shanghai to San Francisco in thirty-two 
days, a sailing distance of about seven thousand 
four hundred and fifty miles. 

The Comet, the second one of the Webb clippers, 
commanded by Captain E. C. Gardner, sailed 
fifteen thousand and sixteen miles between Liver- 
pool and Shanghai in eighty-four days, and she 
made the record between San Francisco and New 
York, sailing fifteen thousand five hundred miles 
in seventy-six days. 

New York was by no means allowed undisputed 
sway in the matter of fast ships, for Maine and 
Massachusetts were turning out flyers also. 
Flyers they were, indeed, by name as well as by 
nature. 

One of them, the Flying Cloud, of seventeen 
hundred and eighty-two tons, built by Donald 
McKay at East Boston, while on a voyage from 
San Francisco to New York caught the tail 
end of a cyclone while coming up from the 
Brazils and made on one day, between noon and 
noon, the remarkable run of four hundred and 
thirty-three and one-quarter statute miles, a 
performance that stands to this day unparalleled 
in sailing annals. This was in 1851. The ship 
was commanded at the time by Captain Josiah 
P. Creesy, of Marblehead. 








The Boston ship, Ro- 
mance of the Seas, built 
by Donald McKay, of 
seventeen hundred and 
eighty-two tons, com- 
manded by Captain P. 
Dumaresq, sailed from 
Boston three days after 
the ship David Brown, 
seventeen hundred and 
fifteen tons, left New 
York. both bound for 
San Francisco. 

The David Brown 
was owned by A. A. 
Low & Brother. Off 
Brazil the two ships 
were in sight of each 
other, and racing mght 
and day; both sailed 
into San Francisco har- 
bor at the same hour. 
In eight days the ships 
sailed again, and they 
arrived at Hong Kong within three hours of each 
other, the Romance of the Seas ahead. 

Among the famous clippers turned out in Maine 
was the Red Jacket, built at Rockland by George 
Thomas. Her extreme length from knight-heads 
to taffrail was two hundred and forty-one feet 
and six inches. She carried, like all other speedy 
clippers, an enormous spread of canvas. A 
sailor at her main yard-arm hung out over the 
water thirty-three feet from the vessel's side. 
The Red Jacket’s record from New York to 
Liverpool was thirteen days and one hour, sailing 
three thousand three hundred and ninety-two 
miles, with a noon-to-noon run to her credit of 
four hundred and thirteen miles. 

It was in the China trade that American ships 
won their crownmg glory. The voyage was 
usually from New York to San Francisco, thence 
to Shanghai or Hong Kong and back to New 
York, varied by an occasional charter from China 
to Liverpool and thence to New York or Boston. 
Many of the old clippers made time which aston- 
ished the country, bringing cargoes of teas, silks 
and other valuable merchandise, which the gain 
of a few days in landing increased in value many 
thousands of dollars. 

They were at home in storms, these great ships, 
and plowed the waves with their scuppers spout- 
ing like mimiature Nisdgaras, and everything 
movable on deck afloat. 

English ship-owners, finding they could not 
build vessels to equal those of America, came 
over and bought from us. Donald McKay built 
for James Baines & Co., of Liverpool, a fleet of 
vessels larger than the Flying Cloud or Sovereegn 
of the Seas, and the Lightning, Champion of 
the Seas, James Baines and Donald McKay 
all performed notable service under the British 
flag. 

Among the remarkable voyages of the clippers 
must be mentioned that of the Flying Dutchman, 
which in 1852 sailed from New Yor« to San 
Francisco and return, discharged ard loaded, 
wharf to wharf in six months and “wenty-one 
days. 

In 1852 the ship Northern Light sailed from 
San Francisco to Boston, thirteen thousand nine 
hundred and fifty miles, in seventy-five days. 

That the big new ships may be the heralds of 
the return of those glorious days when ‘a wet 
sheet and a flowing sea, and a wind that followed 
fast,’ was a large part of our nation. life, should 
be the earnest wish of every true American. 

L. C. Braprorp. 
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For the Companion. 
A CURVED BALL. 


In the early days of base-ball the pitcher pitched 
the ball. The arm, perfectly straight, was swung 
in a vertical circle in line with the batter, and the 
rule was that the ball must leave the hand below 
the waist. 

The first change did away with the restriction in 
regard to the straight arm, and allowed the pitcher 
to bend the elbow, providing the delivery was still 
made not higher than the waist. This was called 
“underhand throwing,” and was somewhat more 
speedy than pitching. 

After a few seasons all restrictions as to the 
mere method of throwing were removed, and the 
ball could be thrown over 
the shoulder, under the 
waist, or in whatever man- 
ner suited the conveni- 
ence of the pitcher. One 
or two minor rules were 
still enforced, however, 
as to the position of the 
feet at the instant of de- 
livery. 


crease in velocity. Now- 
adays if one watches a 
strong pitcher throw the 
ball and hears it go against 
the backstop, he may well 
think there would be little choice between being 
struck by it or a cannon-ball. 

Soon after the removal of all restrictions and the 
consequent increase in speed, pitchers began to be 
heard from who threw a “curved ball,” a thing at 
first scouted as an impossibility by scientific men. 
In a little while the secret of the art of curved 
throwing became known, and every amateur club 
had its “curved” pitcher. 

Seeing is believing, and the doubter could satisfy 
himself by taking a position behind the catcher, 
and with his own eyes see the ball swerve to the 
right or left at the will of the pitcher. 

I remember an experiment that was performed 
to convince a well-known inventor that a ball could 
be thrown so as to curve otherwise than merely 
toward the earth under the influence of gravity. 

Three screens were erected as in Fig. 1, with 
their extremities on the line between the pitcher 
and catcher. No’s. land 3 extend to the left and 
No. 2 to the right. When the inventor saw the 
pitcher standing back of No. 1 throw the ball to the 
catcher back 
of No. 3, curv 





he 





f 
ing around the — . 
end of No. 2, 
he was convin FIG 2 


ced. 

Such facts have to be explained, and it was soon 
found that this phenomenon was strictly in accord. 
ance with the laws governing the flight of all 
projectiles. It is a well-known fact that a smooth 
bore gun is not nearly so accurate as one that is so 
rifled as to make the bullet revolve on an axis 
coincident with the line of flight. 

It was found that a ball thrown from the hand 
with great velocity was subject to the same laws, 
and that the direction in which it was made to 
whirl had a material effect upon its line of flight. 


The true explanation is as follows. The pitcher | 
causes the ball to leave his hand in such a manner | 


that its axis of revolution shall be at right angles 
to the line of flight. This causes the friction of the 
air on opposite sides of the ball to be unequal. 
See Fig. 2. 

It is apparent that the friction on the side A, 
which is moving forward, will be greater than on 
the side B, moving backward. The ball will be 
crowded away from the side on which the friction 
is greatest, and when thrown as in Fig. 2 it would 
curve to the right. HORACE N. JONES. 
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PARISIAN 


Some one who professes to know says that there 
are four or five thousand amateur and professional 
players upon the horn in Paris, and that they are 
all passionately fond of their art. Unfortunately 
for them many persons are not as fond of the 
sound of their instruments as they are themselves, 
and except at the time of the carnival before Lent 
itis forbidden by police regulations to play upon 
the horn. 


Condemned thus to silence, the trumpeters take 
refuge in cellars. There they have concerts, and 
there lessons are given for beginners in the art. 
One of these retreats is under a wine-shop in the 
Malesherbes quarter. There are two hunting horns 
painted on the window and deer heads fastened 
on the wall, as a delicate attention to the musical 
patrons. 

_The cellar door is in one corner of the shop. 
Going down a steep, narrow flight of stairs one 
finds one’s self in a cobwebby cellar filled with 
bottles. Not a sound is to heard except the 
rumble from the street above. 

But a door is opened into another cellar. Clouds 
of tobacco smoke rush out, and a tempest of sound 
bursts forth that fills the houce and the street, and 
makes all the dogs in the neighborhood howl. It 
seems as if it shook all the country around like an 
earthquake. 


TRUMPETERS. 


The visitor enters quickly, the door is closed and | 


outside all is silent again: The room is not very 
brightly lighted, and the atmosphere is filled wit! 
smoke, but some twenty or thirty persons, men, 
women, and even two or three children, are there. 
They arc all enthusiastic horn-players. The walls 
are decorated with hunting scenes. 

In the middle of the room is a table, around the 
edge of which are painted panels, and in each 
peat is a letter of the alphabet. On the table are 
sottios of wine and glasses. There are as many 
pg Ae core oae go ape Each trumpeter 

glass down o site a letter, and 
confusion is avoided. _ ; — 


This caused a great in | 


The instructor is one of the licensed horn-players 
of Paris. He rents this cellar and gives a lesson 
to a new student, thus: 

“For playing upon the horn one has soul or one 
has not. It all depends on that. If you have a 
soul for it, well—if not, it is useless to continue, 
and the first lesson will show.” 

First the class stands, then if they are beginners 
they blow. That is, they must press the corners 
of the mouth together, leaving it open in the 
middle, and blow into the instruments. Next one 
learns to sound notes and then to — airs. When 
one has learned to play fairly well alone one may 
be put in a trio. 

Later the pupil learns to blow gently, to make 
the sound seem to come from a long distance. 
Generally it is considered the height of art to play 
some sweet, melodious air on the trumpet, but 
there is also a school of trumpeters who love the 
noisy, thunderous performances only. 

The horseback class is interesting. The pro- 
fessor sits astride a chair, leaning forward over 
the back, and placing his feet on the floor as if 
they were in stirrups. He blows with the horn 
held in his right hand, while with his left he raises 
and lets fall the chair, thus imitating the motion of 
trotting or galloping. Then his pupils imitate 
him, quite a chariot race takes place around the 
table, and the lesson ends with a formidable burst 
of sound. 
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A COLOSSAL COOKING-STOVE. 


That homely adjunct of civilization, the cooking- 
stove, the hot, black familiar of a million American 
kitchens and the hard worked exponent of our 
national cookery, is represented at the World’s 
Fair by a gigantic individual which evokes a stare 
of astonishment from every visitor. It is in the 
Manufactures Building, and is the bright “idea” 
of a well-known firm of stove-founders for calling 
attention to its exhibit of stoves and ranges. 

The dimensions of this polished black leviathan, 
ng in feet or yards, will convey to the reader 

put a faint conception of its imposing peo 


The legs are about seven feet long and stand on 
In length it is not far 





reat blocks a yard square. 
| from thirty feet—the length of a cottage. 

width is from fifteen to eighteen feet, and the 
height something more than twenty feet. The 
enormous oven doors and fuel door might serve as 
the gates of a fort; and the broad, lofty “form” 
might do duty as a grand-stand from which to 
deliver campaign speeches. 

It covers nearly six hundred square feet of 
space, and being concave and burnished under 
neath, it recsusbles a dome, or vaulted ceiling, 
under which are displayed twenty or more fine 
stoves of ordinary size. 

“It is like a huge mother stove, hovering a 
brood of little ones!” one lady visitor was heard 
to exclaim. 

“That must be the grand.lad of all the stoves!” 
another bystander remarked. 

“Come from a kitchen of Brobdignag, I fancy,” 
said another; while still another conjectured, 
humorously, that it was a special order, to facilitate 
the culinary operations of Madam Polyphemus or 
the Cyclops 

And of course one of the earliest suggestions 
has been that the big stove should be christened 
the “Christopher Columbus.” 
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FRENCH BREAD. 


The largest loaves of bread baked in the world 
are those of Italy and France. The “pipe” bread 
of Italy is baked in loaves sometimes two and 
sometimes three feet long, while in France the 
loaves are made in the shape of very long rolls— 
four, five, and often six feet in length. 


In Paris this French bread is distributed almost 
exclusively by women. They go to the different 
bakehouses about half-past five o’clock in the 
morning, and spend a good hour in brushing and 
polishing the rolls. 

After all particles of dust and grit have been 
removed, the women start out on their morning 
rounds to the regular customers. Restaurant- 
keepers and those whose premises have entrances 
upon the street find their long rolls propped up 
| against the front door, in plenty of time for break 

fast. People who live in flats or apartments find 
their loaves leaning against their private doors 
in the same fashion. 

These bread-carriers earn from fifty to sixty- 
three cents a day, and their day’s work is ended 
by eleven o’clock in the morning at the latest, and 
frequently by ten o’clock. 

In many of the large cities of the United States 
French rolls have become popular, and carts 
bearing the word “Boulanger” go their rounds in 
the early oe distributing the loaves, which 
are, however, seldom as long as those baked in 
France. The distributor is in most cases not a 
woman, but a boy who can climb in and out of the 
cart with agility. 
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WONDERFUL SELF-CONTROL, 


It is indispensable to the administration of the 
state and of justice that “good digestion wait on 
appetite, and health on both.” Lord Chatham’s 
ministry collapsed in 1768, because his lordship 
was attacked by suppressed gout. When Lord 
Tenterden’s stomach was out of order, after dining 
at a city dinner on turtle soup, lawyers and pris 
oners dreaded to appear before the Chief Justice 
of England. 


Lord Palmerston seems to have been an excep- 
tion among prime ministers to the rule that the 
success of their administration depended upon 
their bodily temperament and good health. His 
physician, Sir enr Holland, publishes this 
striking illustration of the statesman’s wonderful 
self-controi while racked by physical pain- 

“I have seen him under a fit of the gout, which 
would have sent other men groaning to their 
couches, continue his work of reading or writing 
on public business almost without abatement, 
amid the chaos of papers which covered the floor 
as well as the tables of his room.” 
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PUZZLED. 


Harry is the youngest of the family, and the only 
boy, says the New York Tribune, and sometimes 
the superior advantages of the girls seem to weigh 
heavily on his mind. 

The other day he was heard saying thoughtfully 
to himself 

“Women always first! I wonder why God didn’t 
—_ ’em first. But He didn’t. He made Adam 

rst.” 


es 








THE WRONG WAY. 
| “Yes,” said a certain adventurer, of whom people 
were very suspicious, “I may say that all doors 
| open before me.” 


“No doubt,” some one put in. 
outward—not inward!” 


“But they open 


here every evening. He is likely to speak earnestly | 


| Beeston Stammerers’ Institute and Training 
School. Alwaysopen. All impediments in speech 
| eured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 
RAZOUX, 444 Tremont Street, Boston, 
will pay fare both wayswithin 200 miles 


BICYCLE * of Boston to any cash customer buying 


a wheel. All makes high grade machines to choose from. 


Komchacin Caloric 











CHA For 
<2 "GALoRIG <> a 
Kindred Complaints. 


Has the sanction 
of the purest scien- 
tific principles in its 
methods of applica- 
tion and its practi- 
cal results are in 
some cases little 
short of marvel- 
lous; a cure fre- 
quently follows a 
Single treatment, 
and rarelydo severe 
cases require more 
than two or three 
treatments. Pack- 
age containing ev- 
erything needful to 
relieve you of the 
painful troubles 
sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of le 
Address KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 

130 Lincoln Street, Boston. 


THAYER’S 
Root Beer Extract 


Is made from the best selected materials. It 
contains Spikenard, Princes’ Pine, Wintergreen, 
| Dandelion, Sassafras, Gentian, Ginger, Sweet 
Birch and Sarsaparilla, and is equal in strength 
and flavor to any brand whatever. 


One Bottle Makes 5 Gallons 
OF DELICIOUS ROOT BEER. 











The | 


HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Not 
how much, 
but how good. 


Williams’ 





Root Beer 





Greatest temperance drink on earth. Has 
the best flavor and body, combining elements 
that quench the thirst and strengthen the 
system. One bottle extract makes § gallons 
of ‘‘the kind that suits.’’ 

This is not only “just as good” 


as others, but far better. One 
trial will support this claim. 


Williams & Carleton, Hartford, Ct. 


SOLD 
EVERYWHERE. 





«“Gingers 


With Brandy or Alcohol rum the Stomach.” 


Safe for Family Use. 
Baker’s Non-Alcoholic Ginger 


contains no Alcohol, Rum or Brandy, and 
may be freely used 
Remedy for 
Summer Complaints, Cramps. 
A WARMING STIMULANT. 
BREAKS UP COLDS. 
AIDS DIGESTION. 


akes a Most Delicious Drink. 
Placed in drinking water when travelling 
kills germs of disease and prevents the 
dangers of climatic and dietetic changes. 


We Will A full package to ladies 
sending four cents in stamps 
SEND FREE 
—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 





as a Temperance 


to pay postage. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY, Portland, Me. 
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MENTION THIS PAPTH 
Paes BEL ALS 

5Oc. WILL BUY YOU 
a mice Bangle Pin or Friend- 

Any naine artis 
Dainty birthday 
ifts. 2. Rolled gold plate 
or solid silver. (Solid gold, $1.50). 
H. F. LELAND, Worcester, Mass. 


A Candy Whale 

may be bugely sweet, 
and very expensive; but it really 
isn’t a practical sort of a fish. The 
marvelous things of life have their 
place; but not in the front file of 
every day business. 

A Maine man says: ‘1 keep 
my hundred dollar watch at home 
to look at, and carry a new quick- 
winding Waterbury, which keeps 
just as good time.” 

Wise man. He knows what it 
costs to keep a fancy watch in re- 
pairs; so do you; if you own one, 
LEAVE IT AT HOME. 
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o 
Your jeweler sells the new quick- 
winding Waterbury; all styles 
and cases; jeweled works, 
stem-winding. $4 to $rs. 40 





omad Cycles. 





HIGHEST GRADE. 
1893 Model, Pneumatic Tire, $100 
1892 Model, Pneumatic Tire, $05 

Send for Catalogue. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


Boston, Mass. 
: Carriage 
* Poles 4*® Shafts 


May be shifted in ten seconds by using 
the Bradley Shaft Coupling. 
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Bradley Wagon 

Is supplied with this superb device, 
and the Couplings may be applied to 
any carriage. . bot 





. 
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ing and 


Catalogue describing this oom 
Bradley 


more than 4o different styles o 
Wagons mailed on application. 


BRADLEY &€0., 


ELERELSKERLEL SA 


Syracuse, N. Y. , 
14 Warren St., New York & 
G Sudburv St., Boston 


TEETER EH 
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PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass, 
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Puplishers The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. 


paid, 
receipt of $2.00. 


Achromatic Telescope. 





Special Vacation Offer. 


A good Telescope, small enough to be carried in the pocket, is almost 
indispensable during the vacation season. 


Description. 


Achromatic lenses, five in all, protected by a 
brass cap; Morocco-covered body; length ex- 
tended, 16 inches, closed, 6 inches; magnifying 
power 12 times, or an object one mile distant 


appears but 26 rods away. 


Offer. 


For the next 60 days we will send post- 
one of those fine Telescopes on 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JUNE 29, 1893. 
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THE TWENTY-SIXTH BABY. 


Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson, in a recent article 
upon Canada, states that the French-Canadians 


are remarkable for rearing large families. Fami- | 


lies of fifteen and even twenty children are not 
uncommon among them, and he relates a pretty 
anecdote concerning Hon. J. A. Ouimet, the pres- 
ent Dominion Minister of Public Works, who was 
the twenty-sixth child of his father. 

Among Canadian Catholics, a tithe—recognized 
by law and enforceable by legal process—is paid 
to the church. But this tithe is not actually a 
tenth, but a twenty-sixth, every farmer owing the 
twenty-sixth bushel of his grain for its payment. 
When, therefore, Farmer Ouimet’s twenty-sixth 
baby made its appearance,—and no one will ques- 
tion the fact that twenty-six mouths are an 
immense number to feed,—the goo! man, who 
was blessed with a sharp wit, took him in his arms 
to the curé to be baptized, and holding him out for 
the priest to take, said: 

“This is my twenty-sixth, and is therefore 
yours!” 

The priest, generous and kindly and with asense 
of humor that enabled him to appreciate the sug- 
gestion, accepted the charge and gave an education 
to the boy, who has rewarded his benefactor by 
becoming one of the most prominent politicians of 
the Dominion. 

Although the decrease in population in Ireland 
is due to emigration rather than smal). families, it 
is said that large families are less common there 
than they used to be. Nevertheless there were 
plenty of them not so very many years ago. An 
Irish-American lady of middle age, who was one 
of a family of twenty-one, often entertains the 
American children of her acquaintance with tales 
of the wild pranks and impulsive doings of this 
lively brood. 

The family was well-to-do compared to their 
neighbors, being well fed, decently clothed and 
comfortably sheltered. Nevertheless money was 
not plenty in the household, and economy had to 
be strictly enforced. She well remembers how, 
during one of the terrible times of Irish famine, 
her parents were obliged to go away on business 
for the day, leaving adozen or more of the younger 
children in charge of the house. 

Unwilling to forbid them to be charitable to the 
starving wanderers who were likely to beg at the 
door, yet more confident of their generosity than 
their discretion, the prudent mother only stipu- 
lated that they must not give away any meat. She 
then left them, and left also a fine leg of mutton 
boiling on the stove. 

The children faithfully kept the letter of their 
promise; but as beggar after beggar arrived, 
pallid, tottering and faint from want of food, they 
gave them so bountifully of their other provisions 
that at length nothing but the meat remained. 

Still other supplicants came, no less miserable 
and hungry, gazing with haggard eyes toward the 
steaming pot, and sniffing the savory odor like 
starved dogs. The children could not endure it. 

“We didn’t promise not to give away the broth !” 
cried one warm-hearted little maid suddenly, with 
tears twinkling on her lashes and mirth dancing 
in her eyes; and in a minute more she had run for 
the ladle, and the wan sufferers were sent away 
to some degree comforted. 

But alas! without the broth the mutton burned 
and was spoiled. There was hunger within doors 
as well as without that day, but the parents, when 
they returned, had not the heart for reproof. That 
is the kind of family which ought to be large. 


a ae —_ - 
RECONCILED. 


One of the strangest stories of a family quarrel 
is that related of the Hoditzes, father and son, 
German noblemen of the eighteenth century. 
Young Hoditz had fine qualities, but among his 
faults were obstinacy and pride. One day he was 
driving, through the streets of Vienna, when he 
met an old-fashioned, countrified-looking carriage. 
He had told his coachman never to turn out for 
any one. 


This old carriage did not seem likely to turn out 
for him, and at a hint from him his coachman 
drove into it and overturned it. What was his 
dismay to find that the — - e but angry occu. 
pant of the carriage was his own father. He 
apologized humbly, but the old gentleman would 
not listen to him. There had been a coldness 
between them; now there was a bitter feud. 

Some years later young Count Hoditz married 
an aunt of the king, Frederic the Great, a wealthy 
and sweet-tempered princess, who wished to 
reconcile her husband and his father. They wrote 
to the elder Hoditz affectionate, humble, beseech- 
ing letters, but he only sent messages of respect to 
the princess and hatred to his son, and refused to 
see either of them. 

Then they resolved, if they could not conciliate 
the old gentleman, to conquer him. With all the 
members of their household they started to pay 
him a visit. The count, the princess, their servants 
and the luggage, which included even kitchen 
utensils, made a long, conspicuous procession. 

The old count heard of their approach. He 


summoned aid from his neighbors for miles | 


around, and barricaded his chateau strongly. 

About haif of the servants sent out by the old 
man to ask for help were captured by the son. 
The triumphal procession entered the chateau, not 
by the strongly-barred main gate, but by an old, 
neglected entrance which young Hoditz remem. 
bered well. 

The enemy was within his walls. There was 


nothing for the father to do but to remain in a} 


state of siege in his own apartments. He could 
not very well go away because he suffered from 
gout, and had not been able to use his limbs for 
years. His guests announced their arrival and 
asked to see him. 

He sent back messages expressing respect for 
the princess and the utmost aversion for his son. 
This was repeated every day for two months. 

One morning the young count and all of his 
retinue went hunting. When the old count was 


sure that no one of his unwelcome guests was in | 
the chateau except the princess, he asked permis | 
sion to call upon her. This was granted. His | 


invalid chair was wheeled to her sitting-room and 
| he sent away his servants. Then he and his daugh- 
ter-in-law had a triencdiy, anectionate chat. What 
was his horror suddenly to hear a hasty, familiar 
step ascending the stairs! It was his son returning. 

‘Then he understood that the hunt was only a 
ruse, and that his son had been informed of his 
call on the princess by a spy, and was coming to 
ask his forgiveness face to face. There was no 
one to wheel his invalid chair for him. 

He was so excited and angry that he jumped up 
and strode away to his own apartments as if he 
had never had a touch of gout in his life. A little 
| later he received a message from his son. The 
| young man said that he and the princess were 

about to leave the chateau, and bade him an 
affectionate farewell. He added that, though he 





took great satisfaction in thinking that he had 
cured him of his lameness. 

The old gentleman was so amused at this message 
that he sent for his son and the princess; they 
were reconciled, and were the best of friends ever 
after. 
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TO MAKE THE MOON WORK FOR US. 


The recent elaborate attempt to utilize for 
mechanical purposes the power developed by the 
| falling water at Niagara has again called attention 
to the immense energy that lies at man’s disposal 

in the rise and fall of the tides. The possibilities 
involved in the use of tidal force to drive engines 
have frequently been discussed, but no method 
has ever yet been devised by which that force 
| could be utilized in actual practice, unless on a 
very small scale and for limited purposes. 


The belief that the time will come when the 
living energy of the tides will be made to serve 

man, as the stored-up energy of coal does when he 

skilfully releases it, has never been abandoned. 
| Now that the nineteenth century is so near its end 
| the utilization of the tides is beginning to be 
| looked forward to by some hopeful persons as one 
| of the early triumphs of the twentieth century. 

To a thoughtful mind this subject is highly 
interesting from another point of view besides 
that of the simple increase of the world’s stock of 
machinery. 

The power of the tides is derived principally 
from the attraction of the moon and the rotation 
of the earth. If the earth and the moon could 
stand still in space with reference to one another, 
and if the earth at the same time could cease turn- 
ing on its axis then, neglecting the influence of 
the sun, there would be no motion of the tides. 
The water of the oceans would still obey the 
attraction of the moon, but the tidal waves would 
cease to sweep around the earth, and there would 
consequently be, no alternate rise and fall of the 
water as at present. 

It is plain, then, that that rise and fall, which 
gives a living energy to the tides, is due to a 
combination of the effect of the moon’s attraction 
with that of the earth’s rotation. So, when we get 
machinery driven by tidal force, if we ever do, 
we shall be able to say that we are making the 
earth as it turns on its axis, and the moon as it 
— on the waters, put their shoulders together 
ike two good pete to help us do our work and 
make our lives both busier and pleasanter. 











Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 
Odoriess, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. (Adv. 


- 
Camp Rindge. 
Summer Camp for Boys, 
From July 6th to Aug. 3d. 


Cow Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H., under the 
supervision of THE CAMBRIDGE MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. Everything is done for the health, welfare 
and entertainment of the 7 

Each tent is in charge of a regular instructor of the 
school. A physician is a resident of the camp. 

Send for Circular giving Full Description to 


HARRY ELLIS, Superintendent, Cambridge, Mass. 








HOW PENT AT FIGURES 


or Rowland’s Compendium of 
ers for Everybody.—An invaluable book 
for the vest ket; size 5x2¢ inches; 
giving the most concise busihess meth- 
ods, quickest ways to add, male di- 
vide, compute interest, d t bills, 
average accounts, known. Tables, etc. 
Arranged to be understood by all. Limp 
cloth binding. Mailed for 25c. Agents 
wanted. rite for confidential terms. 
. D. Rowland, Publisher, 
85 Warren Street, New York. 


Young Men 

















had not had the pleasure of seeing his father, he | 


Wanted 


| To learn the art of cutting gentlemen’s garments. 

The School has the advantage of being con- 

nected with our Fine Tailoring Business, 

| which is of great practical value. Business es- 

| tablished 15 years; the school for past 10 years. 
Write or call for particulars. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF CUTTING, D. W. YOUNG, Manager. 


50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


Neuralgia. 


Oh, how many have it! Perhaps you do. 
It can be relieved by the simple remedy 








Perfectly Harmless. 
Contain no opiates—Always effective—Easily taken— 


Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 


QUICK — EFFECTIVE — SAFE. 
Send Postal for Sample. 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 





Typewriting. Book- 
keeping, etc., at the 
BOSTON COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGE, 
1 Beacon Street, 
(Corner of Tremont St.,) 
_ Boston, Mass. . 
Individual attention. Thor- 
ough instruction Cire. free 
Students assisted to positions. 


Open in Summer. 





“I Can Safely Say 





I have found that the most practical and 
economical Carpet Lining is the 


Norwich Carpet Lining.” 
It is made from folded paper. While the cost 
is just the same it lasts fully three times as long 
as the ordinary Carpet Lining and saves the wear 
of the carpet amazingly. ‘‘We like it because 
it deadens the sounds of walking, etc.’’ 
For sale by Progressive Carpet Dealers. 

i@F~ It can be ordered direct from the factory in 

50-yard rolls, express paid, at 10 cents per yard. 


E A sample large enough to show 
* its value will be mailed Free. 


NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., Norwich, Conn. 








No other so good—none can be, 


Hop Plaster 


Prepared from fresh hops, gums, balsams 
and extracts. Made to eure and does 
cure aches and pains, strains, inflamma. 
tion, weakness and soreness, no matter 
where located or how severe. 
Relieves instantly—goes right t 
spot—the cure begins at once. s peas 
BE CAREFUL to get the genuine 
article. It has this signat 
sides of the plaster :— Look forit—” — 


Sold at all drug and country stores. 











dairy use. 


Nash, Whiton & Co., 
New York. 





In the long run what we say doesnt count 
alongside of what you say about 


Worcester Salt 


The testimony of our customers has always 
corroborated our statement that Worcester Salt 
is the cleanest, purest salt for household and 


Boston Office, 
103 State St. 





weather. 


EXTRACT ~ 


Knapp’s Rootbeer is probably the only rootbeer 
in the world that is absolutely safe to drink in hot 


All ice cold drinks in hot weather are 


fraught with more or less danger. The ingredients 





Medicinal 


of Knapp’s, however, afford not only an absolute 
guarantee against harmful effects, but render it an 
unexcelled Summer Tonic. It will promptly resus- 
citate the system from that state of debility which 


usually accompanies hot weather. 


Buy the Extract and make the beer at home. 
All Druggists and Grocers sell it—25 cents. 


One bottle 
makes 


but nota OUR OFFER. 4 Sample Bottle of Extract that will make 6 quarts six 





Medicine. 


. of delicious Rootbeer will be mailed to any address 
on receipt of 3 two-cent stamps to pay postage and packing. 


gallons. 


KNAPP EXTRACT CO., 168 Duane St., New York. 
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PRICE-5:CENTS 





LEADING ARTICLES. 


* 





Cherrycroft. 
Leaving Home. 


(PauLINE WESLEY.) 


Chap. J. 


Tom’s Fearful Adventure. 
Nearly Drowned in a Washstand. 


Jean’s Outing. 
A Hint to Stay-at-Home Girls. 


The Alligators’ Sermon. 
How a Lie Nearly Cost a Life. 


Prize Serial Story. Epiru E. Stowe. 


Epwarp W. THoMSON. 


Jennie M. D. Conk.in. 


A. G. CANFIELD. 


> 


A Cow’s Paradise. ELEANOR H. PatTrerson. 
The Dutch Farmer's Cow Stable. 


Editorials: Zhe World’s Fair; Welsh Disestablish- 
ment; A Dreamer’s Ship. 


Children’s Page: 
A Famous Victory; By the Sea-Side. 


Poems. 
Health Article: Zhe Use of Poultices. 


Old Punk's Revenge, Illustrated ; 


By Duncan CAMPBELL Scott, AND OTHERS. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JULY 6, 1898. 
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For the Companion. 


ELSIE. 


There she goes beneath the trees 
In her wide-brimmed summer hat; 
And the butterflies and bees 
Wonder what she’s laughing at. 


On her dress the sun and shade 
Play at restless hide and seek, 

And the blushes glow and fade 
On her tempting little cheek. 


Listen! Who was that she heard 
Calling from across the lawn? 
Off she flutters like a bird: 
In an instant she is gone. 


O’er my sense she’s cast a spell: 
Like a prisoner I seem 
In some gloomy dungeon cell 
When he sees a stray sunbeam 
Through the grating make its way; 
Play about upon the wall; 
Disappear. Like him I say: 
“Yes, God 1s good after all.” 


ROBERT BEVERLY HALE. 
——_- oo ____—_ 
For the Companion. 


HER HUMILIATION. 


Mrs. Amanda Hollis had always sat in the 
second pew on the right-hand side of the broad 
aisle in the Congregationalist Meeting-House. | 
She never missed a service, no matter what the | 
weather might be, and was always in her place | 
fully five minutes before the minister appeared in 
the pulpit. 

She was always able to repeat the text and, on 
her return, to give an excellent idea of the sermon | 
to her invalid sister Betty, who had not been able | 
to go out for many years | 

“I haven’t a mite o’ patience,”’ Mrs. Hollis | 
frequently remarked, ‘‘with these folks that let | 
their minds go wanderin’ durin’ sermon time. I 
jest fix my thoughts on what’s bein’ said, an’ | 
there they stay. I don’t consider it any special | 
credit to me, to be sure, for I aint never been 
one to dwell on worldly things on the Sabbath, 
anyway.” 

One Sunday, however, from some strange 
combination of events, Mrs. Hollis, instead of 
being five minutes early at the morning service, 
was fully ten minutes late. She hurried in 
breathless'y, and ‘ank into the very last seat, as 
Parson Barker was reading the last verse of the 
hymn. 

On her return that day, her sister Betty said as 
usual, ‘‘What was the text, "Mandy ?”* adding, as 
Mrs. Hollis struggled with her bonnet-strings, 
‘“‘And wasn't you late to meetin’? It appeared to 
me the bell stopped ringin’ long before you could 
have got there; I mistrusted you didn’t start 
early enough.” ; 

‘‘Betty,”’ said Mrs. Hollis solemnly, with a 
flushed face, ‘‘I was late, more’n ten minutes. 
An’ I calculate the Lord intended I should be, 
so’s to let me see that I aint what I thought 1 
was, an’ don’t stand where I thought I did.” 

‘““Why, Mandy,” said her sister, in some natural 
perplexity at this statement, ‘“‘why, ‘Mandy, 
whatever do you mean ?”* 

“TI slipped into the last pew,” continued Mrs. 
Hollis, still nervously twitching at her bonnet- 
strings, ‘‘the one where the Hawkinses set; I've 
always placed Mis’ Hawkins down as a worldly 
woman; I guess she aint any more worldly than 
Ibe. They wa’n't any of ’em out this mornin’, 
so I had the pew all to myself. 

“There’s a sight of difference between settin’ 
right plumb up in the minister’s face with -the | 
congregation all behind you, an’ settin’ behind | 
all the folks. Things all looked so different I 
couldn’t get my bearin’s for some minutes, an’ 
then | begun to wonder who folks was. ‘Whose 
bunnit is that?’ I kep’ a-thinkin’. ‘Whose Paisley 
shawl is that? What man is that that’s gettin’ 
so round-shouldered? Who's that child that’s 
squirmin’ so?’ 

“Land! I wa’n’t used to seein’ folks back-to, 
an’ it was jest like seein’ a mess o’ strangers! 

“First I knew Parson Barker was givin’ out 
the psalm, an’ I hadn’t a mortal idea what one 
he’d chose. I found it out by lookin’ over the | 
Williams’s child’s shoulder, when we rose up to | 
read, an’ I managed to keep myself harnessed | 
down through the prayer that come after the 
readin’. An’ I made out to hear where the hymn 
was, but while we was standin’ to sing that 1 got 
sight of a woman’s _air up in front, that I 
couldn't place, noway. 

“I kep’ twistin’ my head to see whether she | 
was sixth or seventh from the front, an’ I} 
couldn't seem to tell. When we sat down, I was | 
still studyin’ on that woman's hair, an’ when I 
come to, as you might say, the text had been | 
give out, an’ I hadn’t heard a word of it! 

“T know ’twas somethin’ about mercy, for he 
kep’ bringin’ that in; but I was so put about an’ 
mortified to think how 1’d been conductin’ my- 
self, that I might as well own I can’t tell you a | 
thing he said. | 

“I guess I sha’n’t judge folks in a hurry 
again,’’ concluded Mrs. Hollis. ‘I see I’m too} 
weak-minded to set anywhere but just where | 
it's been my privilege for all these years. An’ 





, 











now, Betty,’’ she said meekly, walking over to 
her sister's chair, and kneeling on the floor before 
her, ‘‘will you please untie the knot I’ve worked 
into my bunnit-strings—an’ help me get started 
in season next Sunday!” 

ELIzABETH L. GouLD. 


_—— 
> 





For the Companion. 
PERRINY’S PICTURES. 


The home of the Phenias family is a rude cabin 


|among the rocky clay hills in the delta that hes 


between the Black and White Rivers in Arkansas. 


| Outwardly the cabin is like dozens of its kind in 


that region, and around it spreads an untidy 
yard dotted here and there with some clumps of 


| common flowers. 
To this home the judge had come on business | 


under guidance of an old, talkative farmer. 
two sat in the main room with Mr. Phenias and 
a little boy who sat on the floor and stared at the 
strangers. In their turn they looked curiously 
about the room. 

It was papered with pictures cut from all sorts 
of publications,—from agricultural machinery 
circulars, from farm journals, from city dailies, 
from country newspapers 

As the judge took a general survey of the walls 
from his seat on the splint chair in the centre, 
he smiled pleasantly at the industry betokened 
by this singular use of common and commonplace 
cuts 

The old, talkative farmer smiled indulgently ; 
indeed, he seemed almost on the point of laugh- 
ing, but Mr. Phenias was smiling, too, and there 
was something in the farmer's smile, something 
in the brightness of his eyes, that checked mirth 
and touched the judge to slent sympathy with 
what was evidently some tender memory. 

With a word the jydge broke the gathering 
spell and rose to look at the pictures Then he 
saw that, in the great variety, there were cuts 
from fashion-plates and pattern magazines more 
than any other sort. 

What surprised him much was that those over 
the fireplace were not like the rest. They were 
all of ladies in every conceivable pose, and dressed 
from the plainest morning gown to the most 
elaborate toilets. But the details m expression 
of the faces and in the costumes al] appeared in a 
perfection and delicacy that fashion prints do not 
show. 

They were grouped, though crudely done, yet 
they were so touched that life seemed almost im 
them, and the judge stood wondering, and even 


admiring, while the old farmer-guide put on his’ 


spectacles, and Mr. Phenias, with a little sigh, 
went out of the room. 

“It mought ’a’ been done with a pencil,” said 
the farmer, and then the judge suddenly perceived 
that those on the face of the mantel had, indeed, 
all been done by hand. 

The little brown-eyed boy, sitting on the floor, 
in abashed voice and manner, said : 

‘Sister done ’em.”" 

The judge's. quick ear caught it and said: 
“Who?” oa 

There was no answer, and as he looked down 
at the little ragged form, he saw tears in the 
pretty brown eyes, and a piteous catching of the 
child’s breath. 

“Perriny made ’em,”’ said the boy, finding his 
voice. ‘*She writ ’em with a penal.’ He choked 
again.. “She could make picters outen leaves 
with scissors, too. Here's the last one Pernny 
did.”’ 

He scrambled to his feet, opened a worn, old 
family Bible, and brought out a little sheet of 
plain white paper upon which was drawn with a 
pencil a sweet girlish face, a dreamy face, with 
the figure in handsome dress, elaborate and 
graceful. 

“She drawed it—said the dress was white, only 
she didn't have no white pencil, and she'd had to 
drawed it black.” 

The judge beamed kindly on the child. 

‘She done that a-lyin’ onthe bed I said it was 
purty.” 

“It is very pretty,” said the judge. 

“She said there's only one purtier—and she 
drawed one for me, you can see it here.’ 

The judge looked closely at the paper. In faint 
lines, like work of an engraving, so light, so 
delicate that it was vague before the eyes and 
seemed a thing apart from the paper, was an 
angelic face, a little above and to the right of the 
others. The child spoke again: 

“She said, ‘Billy, that’s me,’ and then she 
went to sleep.” 

There was a long silence. The judge could not 
see the angel for the moisture in his eyes, which 
formed and found its way down the lines in his 
weather-heaten face. 

At the dinner-table Mr. Phenias nodded to the 
old farmer, who bowed his head reverently and 
said : 

‘Bless God fur friends, fur home and wife and 
things to eat, and fur children, and fur—and fur 
them ’at has been but is now in the church-house 
yard. Amen.” 


The judge never thought of the proprieties as he 
wiped the tears from his eyes with his handker- | 
chief, and Mrs. Phenias, with her worn face, | 


which had once been like that in the picture, went 
into the kitchen for the coffee, though it was 
sitting on the table at her right hand. 

PavuL WASHBURN. 


The | 


"S$ FAIR FINANCIAL BLUE BOOK. 
| weet §, Credit System known. $1.00 per copy. 
| W. W. CURTIS, Compiler, 63 Court St., ton, Mass. 





| WORLD'S FAIR. 

| Round trip or one way at big reduction. Thirty dif- 

| ferent routes. Cut rates to pil points, z 
WHITE’s TICK AGENCY 

229 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Aborn’s Hat Store. 


CHICAGO TICKETS. 


ALL LINES BIG REDUCTION. 
Beekman's Ticket Agency, 231 Washington St., Boston. 
Member of American Ticket Brokers’ Association. 


TEACHERS’ EXCURSIONS ov 
Cook’s World’s Fair Trips 
$50. ano $75. 


Expenses Included. 
| Round trip Tickets several routes to Chicago. 829.60. 
Also other Vacation Trips. Call or enquire 
Room 13, Globe Building, Boston, 
Mention this paper and you will receive a souvenir. 














“Gingers 
With Brandy or Alcohol ruin the Stomach.” 


Safe for Family Use. 


aker’s Non-Alcoholic Ginger 
contains no Alcohol. Rum or Brandy, and 
may be freely used as a Temperance 
Remedy for 


Summer Complaints, Cramps. 





akes a Most Delicious Drink. 
Placed in drinking water when travelling 
kills germs of disease and prevents the 
dangers of climatic and dietetic changes 
We Will A full package to ladies 
sending four cents in stamps 


SEND FREE to pay postage. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY, Portland, Me. 


Nomad Cycles. 











HIGHEST GRADE. 
1893 Model, Pneumatic Tire, $100 
1892 Model, Pneumatic Tire, $45 

Send for Catalogue. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


Boston, Mass. 
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Mass. | 





§ seconds winds it. 
10 dollars buys it. 
Millionaires wear it. 


The 
Quick-Winding 
Waterbury. 


It is modern. 
It is handsome. 
It is accurate. 


All jewelers sell it. $4 to $15. 41 











More 


and 
Better 


that’s what everyone wants. 
The intense concentration of 











Knapps 


OOTBEER 
EXTRACT = 








gives it double strength. Six to 
ten gallons of Superior Rootbeer 
can be made from one bottle 
at a cost of one cent per pint. 

A larger bottle of other ex- 
tracts produce less 











One Rootbeer and of 
inferior quality. 
bottle This is a fact 
makes | which you can 
6 easily prove. 
OTe an 
gallons. | 25 cima a'tte: 
Our Offer, A Sample Bottle of Ex- 


— wact that will make 

6 Quarts of delicious Rootbeer will be 

mailed to any address on receipt of 3 

two-cent stamps to pay postage and 

) packing. 

KNAPP EXTRACT COMPANY, 
168 Duane St., New York. 









































Be on the watch next week for an advertisement of the famous 














VOriIne 


Washing Powder. 











| “Be on the Watch”’ for it. 


IT WILL HAVE A 


Big Offer for Boys and Girls. 
The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


| Makers for over 50 years of the celebrated YANKEE SHAVING SOAP. 











